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Most of us know, in a general way, that public opinion has 
had different standards for the moral judgment of men and 
of women. We know also that reformers, especially feminists, 
have condemned these so-called double standards. But no 
definite study has been made of the exact nature of recent 
public opinion about double standards. So we do not know 
exactly what the double standards have been or exactly what 


evolution they may be undergoing. In the present article, an 
attempt is made to determine what are the characteristics and 
the changes which may be found in one phase of popular double 
standards, that of American college students. 

In an earlier article in this Journal for January, 1923, a 
study was presented of what may be called general worseness 
or comparative value. That study showed that there is in 
public opinion a very definite scale of comparative moral values, 
and that this scale is remarkably uniform among students in 
different universities in America. This scale may be called 
general worseness, because it makes no sex distinctions. The 
students were asked whether one practice is worse than another, 
no matter whether both were done by men or by women. 
Although the investigation of this scale gave very definite 
results, it is clear that there is another question to be asked. 
How bad would each practice be if done by a man, and how 
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bad if done by a woman? The answers to these questions 
give what will be called the scales of double standards. The 
results concerning these double standards will be an exhibition 
of one interesting phase of public opinion, will throw some 
light on the ethics of the double standards, and will present 
some novel results concerning the use and authority of statistics. 

The material used in this study consists of the same sixteen 
“worst practices” that were used in the earlier article. These 
practices will be found in any of the following tables. The 
practices were listed by the students themselves without any 
help or suggestions from the teacher. They were then put in 
alphabetical order and given to the students for further work. 
This work was done at the beginning of a course in elementary 
ethics, before any class or textbook discussion of problems could 
influence the students. Usually the sheets were unsigned, 
but this precaution did not influence the results noticeably. 
Three rankings were secured from each student. First, the 
students were asked to rank the practices in the order of what 
they considered worse for a woman to do. These figures give 
a scale of comparative badness for women’s actions. For the 
sake of brevity, this scale will be called worseness for women. 
Then the students were asked to state for each practice whether 
that practice is worse for a man to do than for a woman to do, 
or whether it is worse for a woman to do, or whether it is about 
equally bad for men and for women. These figures give what 
I shall call the “criss-cross,” as they enable us to tie together the 
scale for men and the scale for the women. Finally the stu- 
dents were asked to rank the practices according to the com- 
parative badness for men. This gives what will be called the 
scale of worseness for men. 

The tables and figures presented in the present article are 
based upon student judgments collected at the University of 
Texas from 1921 to 1924, and also upon some material from the 
University of Chicago and other universities during the same 
years. Since the results about the scales of double standards 
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are rather intricate and perplexing, the figures for the academic 
year 1922-23 at the University of Texas are printed in detail, 
and then other results are compared with them. In this one 
year at Texas, the figures were collected from 126 men and from 
99 women. Each student gives three judgments about each 
of sixteen practices. Somewhat over a thousand students 
have been studied with reference to double standards. So the 
present article summarizes the statistical characteristics of 
approximately 50,000 judgments. 
TABLE I 
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The scale of worseness for men is given in Table I. The 
practices are listed in the order given by the men, with the 
worst at the top. Column 2 shows the arithmetical averages 
as given by the men, with the corresponding rank in column 3. 
Columns 4 and 5 give the averages and ranks according to the 
votes of the women about the men. The reader will notice 
that the rank given by the men about the men is very similar 
to the rank given by the women about the men. The coeffi- 
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cient of correlation is positive .g5. This is a very high correla- 
tion, though it is not as high as the correlations for the scale of 
general worseness. The only important differences in this 
scale of worseness for men concern gambling, snobbishness, and 
gossip. There is a tendency for the women’s averages to lump 
several practices as being approximately on the same level. 

The medians and the ranks by medians are omitted in 
order to save space. Their correlations with the ranks by 
averages are between .98 and .g9. (Since most of our correla- 
tions are very high and positive, they are to be understood 
as positive unless separately labeled negative.) The dispersion 
was studied in connection with the medians. The quartiles 
for the men about the men range from 1 to 23. The average of 
the quartiles is 1.94. The average of the women’s quartiles 
about the men is 1.62. 

III 

Table II shows the scale of worseness for women. The 
arrangement of columns is the same as in Table I. When the 
ranks in columns 3 and 5 are compared, we find the extremely 
high correlation of .99. In other words, there is virtual identity 
between the men about the women and the women about the 
women. There is no difference of more than one rank. There 
are four instances where two practices exchange their ranks. 
But it would be difficult to find any significance in a one-point 
divergence in rank. 

When the rank in column 5 is compared with the rank by 
medians the correlation is .99. The dispersion is similar to the 
dispersion for the figures about the men. The average of 
the quartiles for the women about the women happens to be 
exactly the same as for the men about the men, 1.94. The 
average of the quartiles for the men about the women is 1.81. 
Each sex has a smaller dispersion in its judgments about the 
opposite sex than in its judgments about itself. I do not know 
how to explain this fact. 
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1V 

Are we now in a position to compare the rank of what is 
worse for men with the rank of what is worse for women? We 
can do so, but only superficially. We can find the correlations 
between the different ranks but we cannot draw inferences 
about the comparative badness of any practice with respect to 
the two sexes. Thus the women rank gossip higher in the 
scale of worseness for women than in the scale of worseness for 
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men. Does this imply that gossip is worse for women than 
for men? We are not yet in a position to say. The reader 
may be referred to one result in the article on ‘Group Esti- 
mates of Frequency of Misconduct,” published in this Journal 
for April, 1924. Stealing was placed as 16 (least frequent) 
among the men, but 12 among the women. Yet when our 
tables were completed we found that stealing was placed as less 
frequent among the women. There were other practices which 
were less frequent among the women and these crowded 
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stealing up to position 12, even though it was less frequent 
than among the men. Now so far we have no knowledge 
whether there might be a similar condition in the double- 
standard figures. Abstractly it might be that every practice 
is considered worse for women than for men. From our two 
similar ranks we can neither affirm nor deny this possibility. 
We need what has been called the criss-cross, that is, the figures 
for the answers to the direct questions whether each practice 
is worse for a man than for a woman, and so forth. 

In the meantime all we can do is to note certain correla- 
tions. The women about the two scales have a correlation of 
.g2. The men have a correlation of .89. The men about the 
men and the women about the women have a correlation of .go. 
These are still rather high correlations. If we rested with these 
figures, we should be inclined to say that there is no noteworthy 
double standard in the morality of these American students. 
The only exceptions concern smoking and idleness. 


V 

The figures for the so-called criss-cross are given in Table ITI. 
This table shows, as the reader will recall from the introductory 
section, the answers to the questions whether each practice is 
worse for a man to do than for a woman to do, or worse for a 
woman, or about the same in badness. The answers were 
tabulated according to the threefold division, and then turned 
into percentages. For example, there was a very small per- 
centage voting that cheating is worse for men, a majority voting 
that it is the same in badness, and another small percentage 
voting that it is worse for women. As there were no note- 
worthy differences between the votes of the men and the votes 
of the women, the results were thrown together. However, 
the main figures for the two sexes will be shown separately. 
In order to use these threefold divisions for our purposes, they 
were subjected to the same treatment that was used in the 
similar figures for frequency of misconduct. (See this Journal, 
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XXXIV, 261-63.) The total number of votes about each 
practice was divided into the sum of the votes saying “worse 
for men”’ plus one-half of the votes saying “‘same in badness.”’ 
This method gives a scale of percentages such that the smallest 
percentage indicates most agreement that that practice is 
worse for women than for men, and the largest percentage in- 
dicates most agreement that that practice is worse for men. 
Please notice that this is a scale of relative agreement among 
opinions but not a scale of badness. 


TABLE III 


Criss-Cross 











: . Percentages by Sexes 
; Rank by Men pines In Which Separately 
Practices and Women Sex 


Together — Worse 
° Men 





Women 





Women 7 
Women 10 
Women 13 
Women 9 
Women 20 
Women 29 
Same 43 
Same 46 


Smoking 

Swearing 

Drinking 

Vulgar talk 

Sex irregularity 
Gambling 

Stealing 
Sabbath-breaking....... 
Cheating Same 48 
Gossip Same 54 
Dancing : } Same 47 
Same 50 
Extravagance Same 60 
Selfishness.............. > Same 56 
Snobbishness........... , Same 62 
ee ee 16 , Men 79 
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Column 5 of Table III gives the percentages according to the 
men, column 6 according to the women. With few exceptions, 
the women tend to give percentages which are closer to 50 
than the men’s percentages. This means that they are some- 
what more reluctant to admit double standards in morality. 

Column 3 gives the results of adding the percentages in 
columns 5 and 6 and then halving them. In other words, it 
gives the combination of the votes of the two sexes without 
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regarding the greater number of men than of women. Column 2 
gives the rank for the practices according to column 3. Thus 
there is most agreement that smoking is worse for women and 
that idleness is worse for men. The other practices are in 
between these two. Column 4 classifies all the practices 
according to the figures in column 3. Practices with per- 
centages from o to 33 are called worse for women. Practices 
with percentages from 34 to 66 are classified as the same in 
badness. Practices with percentages from 67 to roo are called 
worse for men. Idleness is the only practice which is voted to 
be worse for men than for women. There are six practices 
which are considered worse for women: smoking, swearing, 
drinking, vulgar talk, sex irregularity, and gambling. The 
other nine practices are considered about the same in badness, 
as the percentages for the combined votes run from 44 to 54. 


VI 

We are now ready to tie together the scales about the two 
sexes by the use of the so-called criss-cross. I shall use the 
word “co-ordination’’ for this process of tying together. 
Table IV shows the co-ordination for the men’s votes. Col- 
umn 1 gives the averages for the men about the men. Column 6 
gives the averages for the men about the women. Columns 3 
and 4 give the results for the criss-cross. Both columns give 
the same information, but column 3 gives the information for 
each of the men’s practices as arranged in column 2, while 
column 4 gives the same information for each of the women’s 
practices as arranged in column 5. In columns 3 and 4, the 
letter ““M”’ stands for “‘ worse for men,” the letter ‘““W” stands for 
““worse for women,” and the letter ‘‘S” stands for “same in 
badness.”’ When the letter “S’ occurs in column 3 the reader 
should look across to the right and see that the same practice 
is on (approximately) the same line in column 5. When the 
letter ‘“W” occurs in column 3 the reader should glance to the 
right and upward until he sees the same practice in column 5. 
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In the one instance of a practice worse for men, the reader 
should look down from position 9 among the men to position 
14 among the women. This table was constructed by first 
tying together all the practices which were considered the same 
in badness. Then the other practices were fitted around these 
“same”’ practices. 


TABLE IV 


CO-ORDINATION OF MEN’s VOTES 











Averages 
about Men 


Men’s Practices 


In Which Sex Worse 


Women’s Practices 


Averages 
about Women 
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Sex irregularity 
Stealing 


Cheating 
Lying 


Drinking 


Gambling 
Vulgar talk 
Swearing 


Idleness 
Selfishness 
Sabbath-breaking 
Snobbishness 
Gossip ? 
Extravagance 


Smoking 
Dancing 
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Sex irregularity 


Stealing 


Cheating 
Drinking 
Lying 


Vulgar talk 
Swearing 
Gambling 


Gossip ? 

Smoking 
Sabbath-breaking 
Selfishness 
Snobbishness 
Idleness 
Extravagance 


Dancing 


1.8 








On the whole the men’s votes about the men’s practices 


and about the women’s practices seem to fit together fairly 


well. There is just one place where trouble occurs. Con- 
cerning gossip there seems to be a self-contradiction in the 
men’s votes. This group of men judge as follows: (1) Women’s 
gossip is worse than women’s selfishness. (2) Women’s selfish- 
ness is the same in badness as men’s selfishness. (3) Men’s 
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selfishness is worse than men’s gossip. (4) But women’s 
gossip is the same in badness as men’s gossip. It seems to me 
undeniable that if X is worse than Y, and if Y is equal in value 
to Z, and if Z is worse than W, then X must be worse than W. 
But this logical truth seems to be denied by this group of men. 
Let us look at the matter in this way: The two ranks in 
columns 2 and 5 seem clearly to imply that women’s gossip is 
worse than men’s gossip. Yet the criss-cross in column 3 or 
4 asserts that women’s gossip is equal in value or badness to 
men’s gossip. I cannot pretend to explain this contradiction 
with any assurance. Gossip is listed in the frequency scales as 
the most frequent practice among the women. In the scale 
of general worseness, gossip is ranked 13 by the men and 10 
by the women. > This difference may be due to the fact that 
most women are more easily injured by gossip than most men. 
In Table V of this article we shall see that women put gossip 
about equally bad for men and for women in position 9g or Io. 
Now why do the men put gossip as 13 among the men and 9 
among the women, and yet say it is equally bad in both sexes ? 
I can theorize about this matter but I have no proof as yet. 

I do not know whether anyone has ever discovered such 
a statistical contradiction before or not. Of course many 
instances of low or negative correlations have been discovered, 
but we are dealing with something totally different. Probably 
it would be impossible to discover such self-contradiction except 
where human opinions were being studied. Moreover, self- 
contradiction could never be discovered unless a triple set of 
statistics were being used, and unless all were from the same 
group. With only two sets of statistics nothing could be dis- 
covered except high or low correlations. What our threefold 
tables show is a contradiction held by the same set of individuals 
about the same set of topics. 

With the exception of the facts about gossip, there is no real 
contradiction in Table IV. There might seem to be a slight 
contradiction in the ranks of Sabbath-breaking and selfishness. 
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But the arithmetical averages are so close together that the 
exchange of positions is unimportant. The reader will notice 
that even in the figures about gossip, the arithmetical averages 
differ by only one point. So the self-contradiction, while 
real, is not as great as it might easily be. 

In the co-ordination of the tables about frequency of mis- 
conduct, no self-contradiction appeared, though the possibilities 
for contradiction were the same as for contradiction in this 
table about double standards. 


VII 

The co-ordination of the women’s votes about double 
standards is shown in Table V. The order of the columns is 
the same as in Table IV, but all the votes are by women. 

The women have a contradiction not about gossip but about 
gambling. The arithmetical averages are crowded so close 
together that it might be doubted whether we have a real 
contradiction here. But as the ranks stand, we find the 
following judgments: (1) Men’s gambling is worse than men’s 
lying. (2) Men’s lying is the same in badness as women’s 
lying. (3) Women’s lying is worse than women’s gambling. 
(4) But women’s gambling is worse than men’s gambling. 
These judgments clearly imply that men’s gambling is worse 
than women’s gambling and also that women’s gambling is 
worse than men’s gambling. This is surely an absurd self- 
contradiction. It would be easy to indulge in unverifiable 
theories about this contradiction concerning gambling. Instead, 
I shall point out one interesting fact. In the criss-cross for 
the frequency of misconduct tables, gambling is at the top 
as being most typically masculine. Gossip is at the bottom as 
being most typically feminine. So we get the result that the 
most typically feminine practice gives rise to contradiction 
among the men, and the most typically masculine practice 
gives rise to contradiction among the women. I do not know 
whether this relationship explains the contradiction in any way. 
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Some day we must study the reasons for all these popular 
valuations. Such a study must include the reasons for these 
contradictions. But at present we must concern ourselves 


with the prior task of description rather than with the later 
task of explanation. 


TABLE V 


Co-ORDINATION OF WOMEN’S VOTES 











Averages 


Averages . 
about Women 


about Men Men’s Practices In Which Sex Worse Women’s Practices 





Sex irregularity 2.2 
Sex irregularity 
Stealing 


Drinking 
Cheating 


Stealing 


Cheating 
Gambling ? 
Drinking 
Lying Lying 
Vulgar talk 
Gambling ? 
Swearing 


Swearing 
Vulgar talk 


Idleness 


Gossip 


Sabbath-breaking 
Selfishness 


Extravagance 
Smoking 
Snobbishness 


Bancing 


Gossip 

Smoking 
Selfishness 
Sabbath-breaking 
Idleness 
Snobbishness 


Extravagance 


Dancing 


NQOeH~I WD 


ca 




















The rest of Table V seems to be free from contradiction. 
There is an exchange of ranks between snobbishness and 
extravagance, but this hardly deserves to be called a contra- 
diction. 

The women’s chart as given in Table V is very similar to the 
men’s chart as given in Table IV. The high coefficients of 
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correlation have already been given in the accounts of Tables I 
and II. 

NotEe.—The reader should be cautioned that the spatial 
differences which I have used in Tables IV and V do not 
correspond exactly to the differences in the arithmetical aver- 
ages. These tables indicate only approximate relative position. 
They do not pretend to give anything like quantitative meas- 
urements by the spatial differences. 


VIII 
We are now ready to compare the double-standard scales 
with the scales for general worseness and for frequency. These 
TABLE VI 


COMPARISON OF GENERAL WORSENESS, DOUBLE STANDARDS, AND FREQUENCY, 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 1922-23 
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DouBLe STANDARDS FREQUENCY 
RANK FOR 


PRACTICES GENERAL | 
Worseness | Men about |Womenabout| Men about |Women about 
Men Women Men Women 








10 
16 
12 
10 
10 

6 

4 

2 
14 
14 


Sex irregularity 
Stealing 
Cheating 


Drinking 

Gambling 
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Swearing 
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scales are shown in Table VI, for the academic year 1922-23 at 
the University of Texas. 

Column 2 of Table VI shows the combined votes of the men 
and the women about general worseness. As the two sexes 
showed a correlation of .97, they were combined in one rank. 
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This rank has a correlation of .99 with the similar rank for the 
figures for the years 1919-21, as published in this Journal 
for January, 1923 (XXXIII, 125). The only important 
difference is a slight change in the rank of Sabbath-breaking, 
which seems to be moving slowly in the direction of the position 
which northern students give it. When the scale of general 
worseness in column 2 is compared with the scale of the men 
about the worseness for men in column 3, the correlation is .96. 
When the scale of general worseness is compared with the scale 
of the women about the worseness for women in column 4, the 
correlation is .95. Columns 3 and 4 have a correlation of .go. 
On these figures one would be inclined to deny that there is 
any noteworthy double standard in popular morality. Yet our 
so-called criss-cross has shown very decided double standards. 
The rank method alone is not fine enough to bring out the 
divergent characteristics of the popular double standards. 

The frequency scales in columns 5 and 6 are very similar 
to the scales for 1918-22 which were published in this Journal 
for April, 1924. The men have a correlation of .g2 with the 
earlier scale, and the women have a correlation of .g5. The 
main differences are that drinking among the men and smoking 
among the women are ranked as increasingly frequent. When 
the frequency for the men (column 5) is compared with the 
general worseness scale, the correlation is negative .42. For 
the women the correlation is negative .72. When the men’s 
frequency is compared with the worseness for men, the correla- 
tion is negative .36. But when the women’s frequency is 
compared with the worseness for women, the correlation is 
negative .83. This big difference seems to indicate more of a 
causal relation between women’s standards and women’s 
conduct than is to be found among the men. There is a good 
positive correlation between comparative badness for women 
and comparative infrequency for women. For the similar 
facts among the men, only a low correlation is found. 

The scale formed by the so-called criss-cross is so com- 
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plicated in its meaning that I shall not attempt a detailed 
discussion here of the significance of the various correlations 
between this criss-cross scale and other scales. But a few 
correlations may be given for the reader who cares to analyze 
them. When the double-standard criss-cross is compared 
with the scale of worseness for men, the correlation is positive 
.27. For the women, the correlation is positive .57. For the 
double-standard criss-cross and the similar criss-cross for 
frequency, the correlation is positive .85. 


IX 


So far we have confined our study to the figures for the 
men and the women at the University of Texas during the 
academic year 1922-23. Let-us now consider the figures for 
other years at the University of Texas and at other American 
universities. These other figures cannot be printed here in full, 
but each set of figures will be compared with the set of figures 
we have studied, the coefficients of correlation will be given, 
and any noteworthy differences will be described. 

At the University of Texas, the figures for 1922-23 can be 
compared with the academic years 1920-21 (spring term only), 
1921-22, and 1923-24. For the men about the worseness for 
men, the correlations are, in the order given, as follows: .g9, .98, 
.g8. When each year is compared with every other year, the cor- 
relations run from .g5 to .g9. The average of the correlations 
is .97, With a standard error of .o1. For the women about the 
worseness for women, the comparison of the year 1922-23 
with the other years shows a correlation of .98 in every case. 
When all the years are compared, the correlations run from 
.96 to .o8. The average correlation is nearly .98, with a 
standard error of .o1. When the so-called criss-cross scales 
for the different years are compared, the only noteworthy 
differences are about drinking and smoking. There is a clear 
tendency, both among the men and among the women, to be 
more unanimous in placing these practices as worse for women 
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than for men. There seems to be no other considerable or 
important difference in any of the Texas figures during these 
four years. 

Materials about double standards have been sent to me 
from several northern universities, all indicating a general 
similarity to the figures we have been studying. I shall 
limit myself to an account of the figures from the University 
of Chicago, partly because those figures are typical of most 
northern figures, partly because I have two adequate sets of 
figures from Chicago, one for the year 1923 and another for 
1924. As the Texas figures are about the same for the different 
years, I shall compare the Texas figures for 1922-23 with the 
figures for Chicago for the two years studied. 

When the scale of the Texas men about the worseness for 
men is compared with the scales of the Chicago men for 1923 
and 1924, we find correlations of .97 and .96, respectively. 
The corresponding figures for the women about the worseness 
for women are .go and .g5. At Chicago both sexes put 
Sabbath-breaking lower, just as they did in the general worse- 
ness scales. But it should be noticed that the Texas students 
are moving in the direction of the northern students in this 
matter. The women at Chicago put smoking lower and selfish- 
ness higher than the women at Texas. Otherwise all the scales 
are fairly similar. At Chicago the men about the worseness 
for men in the two years have a correlation of .97. The corre- 
lation for the women about the women is also .9g7. 

The most striking differences between Texas and Chicago 
are to be found in the criss-cross figures. In general, it may be 
said that the Chicago students tend much more strongly to a 
single standard than the Texas students. There are really 
three levels in the criss-cross figures which I have tabulated. 
The men at Texas (as shown in Table III) have a very definite 
set of double standards about seven of the sixteen practices. 
The women at Texas tend more to a single standard by giving 
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figures which are closer to 50. The men at Chicago give almost 
exactly the same figures for the criss-cross that the Texas 
women give. Both hold double standards but less strongly 
than the Texas men. In particular, the Texas women and the 
Chicago men place gambling and sex irregularity close to the 
dividing line between the “same” practices and the practices 
which are worse for women. The Chicago women go farther. 
They place gambling and sex irregularity as definitely the same 
for men and for women. Then they place drinking, vulgar 
talk, and idleness close to the dividing line from the ‘“‘same”’ 
practices. So the Chicago women have strong double stand- 
ards only about smoking and swearing, and less emphatic 
double standards about drinking and vulgar talk as worse for 
women, and idleness as worse for men. Thus we have three 
levels of judgments; the Texas men with strong double stand- 
ards, the Texas women and the Chicago men with moderate 
double standards, and the Chicago women with almost negli- 
gible double standards. As to the future characteristics of 
similar groups of men and women, the reader can predict as well 
as I can. 
xX 

If it would not be too complete a reversal of the method of 
most discussions in philosophy and ethics, I should be tempted 
to leave this article as all facts and no conclusions. But I 
shall give a few comments without much theorizing. 

This article has shown further possibilities of the use of 
statistical methods in the study of popular opinion, especially 
about ethical matters. The figures about double standards 
have shown very definite results with high correlations. The 
facts studied have been more complex than the facts previously 
studied about general worseness, and have been more variable. 
In particular, the figures for the double-standard criss-cross 
showed several distinct types of attitudes about double 
standards. 
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These studies in the different aspects of statistical ethics 
have been concerned with the central tendencies of each group. 
The central tendencies represent fairly closely the middle half 
or two-thirds of each group. On the basis of this knowledge 
of the central-group tendencies, later studies can be made of 
individual or eccentric differences. 

Every group judgment about double standards which I have 
studied carefully and fully has developed an explicit self- 
contradiction. This contradiction is important, but it must 
not be overemphasized. The reader is asked to consider 
whether the contradictions which this article has shown are as 
great as are to be found in most books written by famous 
and supposedly logical philosophers. 

The self-contradictions in our double-standard scales may 
serve one very useful purpose. Several readers of my first 
article on statistical ethics have complained that such results 
would be used to coerce individuals into accepting the group 
judgments, whether the group judgments were really wise or 
not. ‘This criticism is important, though I might plead that it 
is not my fault if people misuse my results. Moreover, the 
figures about frequency of misconduct seemed to be very reliable 
as evidence about actual behavior, and this fact might be used 
to support the reliability of the general-worseness figures. 
But, as I said in my first statistical article, I do not wish to 
set these scales up as norms or authorities. They are facts 
to be studied rather than accepted. But what shall we do if 
people insist on accepting them uncritically ? Well, the con- 
tradictions we have found in the double standards can be very 
helpful. The naive mind may be unduly open to group sug- 
gestion, but it is usually not so uncritical as knowingly to 
accept an explicit self-contradiction. Only a mind spoiled 
by too much shallow philosophy can do that. So we can use 
the self-contradictions in the double standards for the purpose 
of making people be critical about the group rankings. The 
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group rankings cannot be treated as infallible, because they 
contradict themselves. So every individual should criticize 
them and make his own scale of values. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the profitable use that 
can be made of these double-standard figures in the teaching 
of introductory ethics classes. Most students are interested 
in the problem. The self-contradictions and the differences 
in the criss-cross arouse thought and demand study. A begin- 
ning can be made with something like a project method in the 
teaching of ethics. The results obviously call for ethical and 
philosophical discussion. The opposition between traditional 
and reflective standards is brought out very clearly. Finally, 
the various aspects of the problem of equality are given an 
enlightening factual basis. 

The facts brought out both in the double-standard scales 
and in the criss-cross seem to offer still more empirical verifica- 
tion for my earlier philosophical theory about the melioristic 
interpretation of value. (Journal of Philosophy, XVI, 96- 
104.) All facts about value are facts about the relation of bet- 
terness or worseness. Popular opinion seems to be perfectly in 
harmony with this theory. While it is true that I asked the 
groups for a scale, yet they could not have given such uniform 
and definite answers unless they already possessed the scale 
of values in their minds. 

The present article has been concerned almost entirely with 
description of the double-standard facts. Of course there are 
other things to be done. The double standards need genetic 
study from the anthropological, sociological, and psychological 
points of view. But without our present accurate description 
of part of present-day morality, the genetic study tends to 
explain away rather than to explain. It tends to assume that 
the present is nothing but the past genesis of itself. This is 
frequently false. Moreover, we need to formulate reflective 
criticisms of all these moral attitudes. But the criticism should 
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come after and refer to the existing facts. It should aim at 
controlling the direction of change for the better. This can 
hardly be done without accurate factual knowledge such as 
we have been trying to present. Finally, some people will 
think that the whole problem of a double standard is to be 
condemned emotionally rather than studied intellectually. 
To them I must quote Spinoza that our task is “neither to 
ridicule nor to lament nor to detest but to understand.” 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 





ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CONCEPT OF 
INDIVIDUALITY 


JOHN M. THORBURN 


The true meaning of propositions lies always ahead of fully conscious 
usage.—BosANQuET, Logic. 

Every self is a copula, a meeting-point of tension and fulfilment, a 
self-maintenance of the true life through a portion of the external, and of 
the external as centered in the true life. But, as it is distinctly figured 
in the poem, the complete experience brings together all the selves, with 
nothing omitted, but transformed and expanded by the place they hold 
and the illumination they receive in it—BosANQuET (of the Divina 


Commedia). 
“ 

It is impossible to summarize the import of the psycho- 
analytic movement and its incidence on European culture. 
The movement and its claims upon human interest are too 
many sided and various to admit of any comprehensive 
formulation in the limited space of this article. But there is 
one mode of its appeal that presents itself to me as of sufficient 
importance to deserve special discussion; and that is its 
adequacy to deal with, at all events, the phenomenology 
of the religious consciousness. This is the point of view 
from which I shall try to define the aim of Dr. Jung in 
The Psychology of the Unconscious and more especially in 
Psychological Types. 

In the former, an indication was given of the possibilities 
that psychoanalysis held in store for a philosophy of religion. 
In the latter, the translation of which has now been before the 
English-speaking public for more than a year, these possibilities 
have become actual. From the point of view stated above, 
I regard it as, in fact, a work upon the philosophy of religion. 
But together with this aim which I am thus inclined to state 
as the main intention of the book, there is bound up the attempt, 
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as a correlated obligation, to show the precise incidence of 
psychoanalysis upon philosophy. Or again, since all these 
asnects are inseparable, in the attempt of the author to discover 
a method of practical psychology, it is found that this method 
is also the method of philosophy. In this last respect, the book 
offers a curious challenge to traditional philosophy and to all 
that by current convention passes for philosophy, whether 
technical or otherwise. 

But the title, Psychological Types, in connection with the 
subtitle, “The Psychology of Individuation,” offers a more or 
less effective key to the structure of the work. It is a contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of one of the dominating concepts of 
the age in which we live, that of individuality; and as the use 
of the term “individuation” would imply, it deals with that 
concept from the side of the dynamic. Modern philosophical 
literature is rich in expositions of the idea of individuality; 
but some of the greatest of these have scarcely been able to 
transcend a more or less purely static treatment of the subject. 
The contrast of such a book as Bosanquet’s Individuality and 
Value with Psychological Types would elucidate my meaning 
clearly enough. Indeed, my invitation to the philosophic 
student in England toward an approach to the viewpoints of 
analytical psychology would be through Bosanquet, but also 
in his kinship with them no less than by way of contrast. 
It should be kept in view from the outset that it is through the 
proposed eightfold classification of human beings that the 
exposition and development of the idea of individuation 
proceeds. This division is reached through the application of 
two principles. First, a definition of type is given according 
as the individual in his development and the confirmation of his 
type is determined mainly through objects and other persons or 
through his own personality. The former is the extraverted 
type; the latter, the introverted. The extravert would, 
however, show the characteristics of the introvert on another 
side and to a lesser extent; just as the introvert would have his 
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subsidiary function of extraversion. Extraversion and intro- 
version, therefore, while they appear first as the definition of 
type, are fundamentally mechanisms or moments that belong 
to all life and all experience. On the plane beneath the 
fundamentum divisionis of types according to extraversion and 
introversion, types are classified according to the preponderance 
of any one of the four functions, thought, feeling, intuition, or 
sensation; thought being a moment antithetical to feeling; 
intuition antithetical to sensation. Combining this method of 
division with the first, the eightfold classification is reached. 
With regard to the second principle of division the author is 
careful to state that he has been able to discover no a priori 
principle through which it could be substantiated. Against 
this mode of the exposition of the subject the criticism may, 
I think, very well be urged that the development of Psycho- 
logical Types as a whole is nothing else than the systematic 
exhibition of the evolution of types and of their relation to each 
other, and is so far, therefore, an attempt philosophically to 
justify what is taken for granted on general experimental 
grounds. More than once the author mentions that the 
pathway by which he came eventually to separate the plane 
of division according to attitude as extraversion versus intro- 
version from that of the four psychological functions was 
through the recognition that the feeling type is not necessarily 
the extraverted type. For originally" he had identified feeling 
with extraversion. The observation of introverted feeling 
types led him to recognize that there was no de facto connection 
between feeling and extraversion. From the genetic point 
of view, however, the suggestion that feeling is primarily a 
movement of extraversion and that thought is primarily a 
movement of introversion might prove to be one of extreme 
value. Even if it could not eventually be substantiated in 
that form, it is along the lines of such suggestion that we must 
look for a means of viewing the real psychological antithesis 


t See Psychological Types, p. 14, footnote. 
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of thought and feeling, and of attempting to show the origins 
of the various functions in relation to each other. ‘!n the same 
way, it seems to me unnecessary any longer to insist on the 
merely empirical character of the opposition of sensation to 
intuition. The later chapters of the book afford abundant 
means of showing that the antithesis is not merely de facto 
but psychologically necessary. Jung’s contention on behalf of 
intuition as an organ of the psyche developed and differentiated 
just as clearly as perception or thought is, indeed, of altogether 
extraordinary importance for psychology. English psychology, 
at all events, has so long been preoccupied by the attempt to 
exhibit the genesis and development of thought from sensation 
that it has completely lost, as regards this topic, its real 
orientation. If Jung’s contention can be substantiated that 
not thought, but intuition, is the specific antithesis of sensation, 
thought (or feeling) must be regarded rather as a mediating 
term between the two. In the same way, the antithesis of 
thought to feeling might eventually be understood more com- 
pletely by considering sensation and intuition as middle terms. 
But since any psychology finds a natural starting-point in 
sensation, the antithetical character of intuition to the latter 
necessarily becomes prominent. In particular the psycho- 
analytic movement, as in Freud, began by an altogether new 
insistence upon the facts of sensation. The relation of intuition 
to sensation must therefore become one of importance for 
psychoanalysis as a whole; and its elucidation and criticism 
are essential to any comprehensive view of the movement from 
Freud to Jung. For these reasons it is suggested that the too 
brief and brusque exposition of the classification of types in 
the introductory chapter is not fully in harmony with the 
profoundly philosophical spirit of the book. 


II 
The type problem is exhibited in the history of thought 
inasmuch as every thinker is implicated in his type, and, as 
the author insists, the value of his thinking lies first of all in 
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its being an expression of his type. Psychological analysis, 
however, will deal with opposing views or with opposing 
schools by revealing the inner motivations that lie behind the 
dialectical opposition. Nominalism, for example, can be 
traced back to that psychological type upon whom the influence 
of the object is powerful. For the significance of the universal 
is depreciated or denied through the immediately compelling 
power of the object. It is only a name, a flatus vocis. Such 
a dispute, therefore, as that between the nominalists and the 
realists is simply an illustration or manifestation of the inevi- 
table misunderstanding by each other of different psychological 
types. While the sources of the nominalistic doctrine are to 
be traced back to the sensational type, realism, with its insist- 
ence on the reality of the universal, is to be traced back to the 
thinking type over whom the idea may have as compelling a 
power as the sensational contact with, or perception of, the 
particular object has upon the sensation type. We are warned, 
however, that it is exceedingly difficult and in many cases 


quite impossible to decide an author’s type merely from his 
writings or from the historical record of the part he played in 
the controversy. The difficulty of deciding particular cases 
does, of course, make no difference to the need—or to the 
fruitfulness—of discovering what fundamental psychological 
tendencies lie at the bottom of the dialectical conflict. 


III 

The analysis of the type represented by Schiller is pursued 
at very considerable length and indicates more clearly an 
approach to the general problem of individuation. The 
perplexities which beset the thinking introvert in whom the 
intuitive function is also well developed are clearly illustrated 
in Schiller. His problem as finding expression in the Leilers 
on the Aesthetic Education of Man was that of the contrast 
between Hellenic and modern civilization in so far as the latter 
appears to submerge the individual in favor of the social, or at 
least to render his full self-realization difficult or rare in com- 
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parison with the opportunities afforded to individual genius 
in the Greek city states; while, on the other hand, Greek 
civilization was bound up with such social anomalies as slavery 
which the Christian consciousness of a later age had rendered 
unacceptable. 

To discover the path of reconciliation between the 
“harmony” of Greek life and the obscure and dubious demands 
of the “labyrinthine” modern spirit for its own individual 
values was, of course, also the problem of Goethe. But while 
the profound relation that existed between Goethe, the extra- 
vert, and Schiller, the introvert, rendered through reciprocity 
of criticism the inestimable service of placing each in securer 
possession of his own world, the interest of the problem is 
focused through the mind of Schiller. When he asks himself, 
What was it that broke up the “harmony” of Greek life ? 
he answers at once, it was culture. Culture—that is to say, 
differentiation of function. For such things as slavery, Jung 
observes, signified merely the undifferentiation of a social 
function. To bring about this differentiation of function was 
the task accomplished by Christianity; but in doing so, in 
asserting the value of all individuals and thus removing 
the reproach of undifferentiation from the social organism, 
Christianity threw over that very undifferentiation into each 
and every individual soul. “Just as the enslavement of the 
mass,” Jung’s comment runs, “was the open wound of the 
antique world, the enslavement of the inferior function is an 
ever bleeding wound in the soul of man today.’* Such 
observations imply a very definite reading of history. The 
advent of Christianity is regarded as necessary in so far as 
the liberation of the slave and the asseition of the individual 
value of all souls were achievements that the social conscious- 
ness of Europe had to accomplish for itself. Yet Christianity 
places all individuals under inevitable disability in the pathway 
of their own individuation. The question of criticism of this 


t Psychological Types (English translation), p. 94. 
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reading of historical Christianity would take us far beyond 
the scope of this article. But it should be understood by the 
reader how this assertion of the absolute need for Christianity 
at a particular time in the history of the West together with 
his denial of the permanent or absolute value of the Christian 
consciousness defines Jung’s place in the psychoanalytic 
movement, and his attitude toward its most important issues. 

Readers of Schiller will remember that he is not in harmony 
with himself in the proposed solution of his problem. On the 
one hand, he declares that it is to be found in beauty and in 
the cultivation of humanity’s gift of the enjoyment of beauty. 
But on the other hand, the moral and social incapacity of such 
epochs as the Renaissance in which the cult of beauty has been 
deliberately pursued is acutely. felt and honestly admitted. 
This self-contradiction, Jung points out, is simply due to the 
divergent movement of the functions of thought and intuition, 
both highly differentiated in this type. For Schiller the 
intuitive and the poet, the solution is to be found in beauty. 
For Schiller the intellectual and critical, this is quite unreal. 

It is clear that a reconciliation cannot be found by thought, 
because the solution put forward by the intellect is already one 
of the terms of the opposition. The contradiction, in Jung’s 
view, can be removed only by taking the solution offered by 
Schiller the poet in a symbolical and not in a literal sense. For 
while Schiller felt the problem on the side of its terrible reality, 
the solution which he proposes, if taken literally, has all the 
reproach and futility attaching to aestheticism if the latter be 
offered seriously as a philosophical ethic. But the very 
completeness of divergence between the intuitive and the intel- 
lectual in Schiller stamps the intuitive as genuinely intuitive, 
that is to say, symbolical or securing its value only through 
being taken as symbolical. 

The psychoanalytic movement has encountered no keener 
criticism from the scientific and philosophical world than in its 
use of the word “symbol,” and in the account it had to give 
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of the idea of symbolism. It will be the object of this article, 
in so far as is possible in such a brief space, to direct attention 
upon the importance of the conception of symbolism and of the 
difficulties attaching to its definition. At this point it will be 
sufficient to observe that when Jung regards the intuitive 
contrast of Schiller’s writing as a symbol, he implies an attitude 
of conscious orientation toward what the symbol suggests or 
indicates either on the part of Schiller or of his reader capable 
of apprehending the values of his mind. It is a question of 
what consciousness can make of the thing offered to it by 
the fantasy. Hence the term “creative” fantasy is used of 
such symbols. They offered a mediation between otherwise 
irreconcilable terms, this mediating solution being the most 
vital or fruitful means for the progress of the psyche as a self- 
developing organism. In so far as the individual can avail 
himself of this mediation it is the pathway of his individuation. 

In Nietzsche, and for his generation, the problem becomes 
still more real and urgent. In The Birth of Tragedy it is still 
disguised under the aspect of aestheticism. That is to say, 
it is treated as if it were one merely of theory of beauty. But 
this is a formal disguise only. The problem is now felt to be a 
prodigious one—in Nietzsche’s own words, “a problem with 
horns.” It is felt, indeed, with all the reality and urgency of 
the religious and ethical, though Nietzsche, as it were, evades 
the conscious religious and ethical standpoint, seeking refuge 
under the veil of an apparent aesthetic detachment. Every 
mind of any considerable merit that has contributed to the 
psychoanalytic movement has indeed recognized the importance 
of Nietzsche as in a sense the initiator of the analytic attitude 
toward life. But special claims must, I think, be made for 
the insight shown by Jung in his analysis of the psychology 
of Nietzsche, of whom he has indeed spoken to the present 
writer as “his spiritual father.”’ For while Jung is able 
adequately to apprehend “that deep mistrust of human nature 
and human truth which haunted the epoch of psychological 
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criticism inaugurated by Nietzsche,” while he is able to extend 
a profound sympathy to the exponents of that mistrust, and 
while he is able to evaluate the epoch as a necessary spiritual 
moment in human evolution, it would be utterly foreign to his 
intention to suppose that that aspect is the only, or even the 
chief, value of Nietzsche’s writing. In a most remarkable 
sentence, Jung says, 

Nietzsche unconsciously had Wagner in himself, that is why he envied 
him his Parsifal. But even worse, he was a Saul and had Paul within. 
That is why Nietzsche became a stigmatised outcast of the spirit. He 
had, like Saul, to experience Christification when “the other self” 
inspired him with his “Ecce Homo.’ 

The personal conflict of Nietzsche must indeed be taken as of 
extraordinary significance for Jung; and of the impressiveness 
and depth of his reading of it, it is difficult to convey anything 
at second hand. Unless, however, the significance that 
Zarathustra or the Gedichte had for Jung is recognized and 
appreciated by the student of the latter’s work, an essential 
clue toward its understanding will be lost. 


IV 

Reverting to the basal psychological antithesis of extra- 
version to introversion, the reader may be inclined to ask 
whether the type in all cases does incline to one side or the 
other, or whether there be not a neutral type in which extra- 
version and introversion would be equivalent in determining 
force. The answer is, I think, in the negative. There never 
is such a neutral type. The significance of the question, 
however, lies in the extent to which any given type can be 
false to itself and assume the guise of its opposite. The 
temptation for the introvert living in a highly extraverted 
milieu (as, for example, that of England) to cultivate a false 
extraversion may be no small one; just as certain Eastern races 
whose natural tendency would be rather toward introversion 
have been hypnotized by the economic and military extraver- 


* Analytical Psychology (English translation), p. 384. 
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sion of the West into assuming a standpoint altogether foreign 
to them. Such a loss of standpoint, whether individual or 
social, would mean simply a neurotic condition. Neurosis, 
therefore, may be regarded as having one of its most basal or 
radical illustrations in the conflict between the demands of 
extraversion and introversion. The conception of neurosis 
or psychological conflict is thus raised out of the merely patho- 
logical and is made significant for every human being and for 
every race. This universalizing of the conception, therefore, 
sets the problem on the same plane as that of the universality 
of religion, and thus becomes identical with the problem of 
religion itself. There is individual conflict and there is social 
conflict. The de facto irreconcilable tendencies and claims make 
demands at every point and in every kind of relation for possi- 
bilities of reconciliation. This is at once the problem of neurosis 
in which the psychoanalytic movement began and the problem 
of religion as it has been from time immemorial. 

In the section of Psychological Types on the type problem 
in poetry, this theme is worked out in so completely systematic 
and constructive a form and is illustrated with such richness of 
material and so profound a psychological insight that one is 
compelled to demand a very full recognition of its value on the 
part of any writer who proposes further attempts toward a 
philosophy of religion. The claims of psychoanalysis no doubt 
require a certain modesty of statement that they may not 
always have had. But I cannot say less than this: that it 
seems to me entirely unreal for philosophy, in so far as it takes 
any account whatever of the phenomenology of the religious 
consciousness, to proceed without the fullest understanding and 
apprehension of passages such as these in the literature of 
analytical psychology. Whatever criticism is to be brought 
to bear upon them, here, at least, is the point at which all 
genuinely philosophical criticism and construction must begin. 

Extraversion and introversion in their “demonic” charac- 
ter make incompatible and yet inexorable demands upon the 
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individual. That is to say, in so far as either tendency is 
unrecognized and refused its legitimate scope, it becomes a 
compulsive or demonic agency, running athwart the conscious 
standpoint and threatening to overwhelm conscious values. 
From the literature of the West, through which Jung illustrates 
this conflict, he turns for restatement of the problem to oriental 
philosophy as affording a source of ideas of “quite extraordinary 
depth . . . . and amazing psychological accuracy.” The 
leading motive of oriental thought—the pairs of opposites 
beneath which “this world must suffer without ceasing,” 
with its proposed reconciliation of these in Brahman or Tao—is 
again reinterpreted by Jung through Western ideas, more 
especially through Meister Eckehard’s conception of the 
relativity of God. Different epochs in human history have 
proposed widely different ethical orientations, and the #6n to 
which our epoch has committed itself are widely diverse and 
divergent from those sought after by another. The same will 
be true for individuals, and even for individuals inhabiting 
the same social world. God is, therefore, in Eckehard’s 
view, not an absolute, but relative to every epoch or to every 
human soul. And the idea of God taken symbolically would 
afford the movement of reconciliation between the conflicts 
that express themselves in such a variety of social and individual 
relations. The idea of God is thus, on the one side, a fantasy 
that has all the creative and rejuvenating power of the symbol; 
on the other hand, it is a reality, provided always it is not 
taken for what it is not. God, as representing the sum of 
psychical energy, is as real as any other tendency or power 
that can operate within the soul. 


V 
But how, it will be asked, is this view of fantasy as some- 
thing essentially positive and constructive related to current 
views of analytical psychology and to the history of the 
psychoanalytical movement ? 
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It will be best, perhaps, for the purpose of this article to 
illustrate through the psychological motif of rebirth the mode 
in which Jung’s view of symbolism grows out of and is related 
to the earliest conception of symbolism as held, for example, by 
Freud. For the latter, the manifold imagery in which the 
motif of return to the mother’s womb is clothed in the psy- 
chology of different individuals is nothing more than a means of 
veiling the will toward incest. The imagery is symbolical 
only in the sense that it is at once the satisfaction and the 
concealment of a wish. It is therefore only the effect whose 
cause is essentially the infantile sexual desire. Jung’s conten- 
tion is that in such a context the term “symbol” can be 
interpreted as nothing more than symptom, the whole series 
being essentially causal or mechanical and ipse facto ruling out 
the essence of the idea of symbol. Freud’s conception, that 
is to say, is intelligible only on a severely mechanistic hypoth- 
esis. In so far as it is possible to ask whether a more teleologi- 
cal view of nature has not an equal right to consideration with 
the mechanical, it will be possible to challenge Freud’s use of 
the idea of symbol. 

Hence the philosophical interest of the dominant controversy 
with which the analytic movement has been beset; that very 
old problem, mechanism versus teleology, has been restated in 
startingly new terms, and in terms that make the issue turn 
around the conception of symbolism. The imagery that 
surrounds the motif of rebirth is manifold, various, and complex; 
and it is different for every individual case. It is full of material 
derived from conscious experience, and it is molded in some 
way through conscious orientation and attitude. The attitude 
of consciousness itself toward the imagery which it scrutinizes 
will also affect that very imagery in its development and in the 
changing forms which it assumes. If there be room, then, for 
a teleological view of nature at any point, the operation of the 
teleological principle will certainly demand investigation and 
scrutiny here. Jung’s elaboration of the idea must, I think, be 
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taken as an essential contribution to philosophical teleology, 
and so far his treatment of symbolism merits special attention. 
It would be futile to attempt to summarize so difficult a contro- 
versy as that now existing between the different schools of 
psychoanalysis in the space at my disposal, were it not that 
the incidence of the controversy upon philosophy has nowhere 
been clearly indicated save in the pages of Psychological 
Types. 

But here at last and effectually, the extraordinary challenge 
which analytical psychology makes to philosophy is given 
without, as it seems to me, possibility of evasion. For while 
a relative distinction is drawn between the critical use of the 
intellect and thought processes based on intuitive experience, 
types of philosophy of the most epoch-making kind, such as the 
conceptualism of Abelard, are expressly identified with creative 
fantasy, and are not separated in essential respects from other 
forms of the “transcendent” symbol. The “transcendent” 
function which issues in the new symbol is a reintegration of 
already differentiated functions, and is necessarily an irrational 
process. It is typified, for example, in the dream. Every 
dream may be regarded theoretically as a symbol, of impor- 
tance, of course, only for the individual dreamer. But in so 
far as fantasy is typified, for example, in art and religion— 
these being social as well as individual—the symbol also appears 
as possessing a social or collective value. The teleological 
aspect of the symbol is here seen to better advantage, in so far, 
at least, as the character of important symbols that have 
from age to age appeared in history can be more easily read than 
by limiting consideration to the symbol as belonging to the 
individual alone. When one considers, for example, such a 
symbol as the Christian cross, in relation to St. Paul and the 
mystical speculation of the early church, it is perceived to be 
“that which represented the inexpressible in an unsurpassahle 
way.”* That is to say, that for which the symbol stands has 


* Psychological Types (English translation), p. 602. 
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not yet been, and cannot yet be, expressed. The symbol 
nevertheless stands for an experience which is immediately 
to be lived. 

At this point, again, it might be not unfair to make the 
criticism that we have here matters of enormous psychological 
and philosophical import compressed into a very few para- 
graphs. Further criticism and elucidation of the idea of 
symbolism is, I take it, integrally bound up with the need more 
fully to exhibit the genetic relation between the various 
functions; and perhaps in especial to exhibit in detail the 
biological character of intuition. Just as I conceive that Jung 
has rendered the greatest service to general psychology in 
stating the case for intuition as a differentiated organ of mind, 
so I think the thoroughgoing criticism of his view of symbolism 
and its fuller elucidation in respect of the religious problem 
will become most fruitful if related to a more systematic 
treatment of the nature of intuition. 

We may conclude with an attempt to summarize, from our 
point of view, the psychological character of individuation. 

In so far as consciousness is confronted with the symbol, 
the individuality is so far imperfect. It is in the living of the 
life implied by the symbol and therefore in the gradual dissolu- 
tion of the latter as symbol that individuation becomes actual. 
Individuation is thus conceived to lie in the progressive harmoni- 
zation of the outer with the inner, in the progressive interpreta- 
tion or elucidation of the one by the other. Any symbolic 
imagery thus represents a stage at which outer and inner are 
brought together without being harmonized. Any image in 
dream or fantasy borrows its material from the outer world 
and yet is itself representative of an undeveloped function of 
the mind. In so far as the outer from which it borrows is 
really harmonized with the inner for whose tentative efforts 
toward a higher actuality the borrowing is made, so far forth 
there is effected a harmonious relation between outer and 
inner, and the image or symbol vanishes and becomes a function 
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of life. Thus for the artist, his subjective imagery as such 
vanishes in the expression of it in art, which is one of his proper 
and individual functions of life. The mode through which 
individuation takes place is therefore to be subsumed under 
the general conception of the image or symbol which is dissolved, 
or—if the image be of a human form—which is depersonalized, 
as the life implied by it is more and more completely lived. 

It seems to me that this conception is implicit, though 
certainly not explicit, in the original form in which Freud 
stated his initial discovery. Whether so or not, it is of the 
utmost importance for psychology and ethics that it should have 
a perfectly general, philosophical, and detailed exposition. 


CARDIFF, WALES 








THE RATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE 


MARIE COLLINS SWABEY 


A significant feature of our times is the growing world-wide 
recognition of democracy as in some sense the natural and the 
normal form of government. Almost within our remembrance 
democracy has advanced from the position of a storm center 
of dispute, a dubious and uncertain issue, apparently rejected 
by the greater masses of mankind, to that of an accepted ideal 
principle lodged with “the established order of things” and 
embraced by the common sense of the world almost as one of the 
eternal verities. So thoroughly is the ideal of democracy 
intrenched today in many minds that it becomes increasingly 
difficult to discover the underlying grounds and informing 
principles which account for its universal acceptance under a 
wide diversity of forms. 

The present paper examines certain presuppositions of de- 
mocracy with a view to showing that the vitality of democracy 
as an idea is ultimately to be traced to its foundation in pure 
reason and in logical principles. It cannot be too clearly empha- 
sized that this interpretation of democracy in no way denies or 
conflicts with the conception of it as essentially concerned with 
the worlds of experience and practice, but only affirms that the 
essence 0. democracy is to be sought in some sense, in pure 
reason and its laws applied as standards to human relations. 
Our inquiry, however, since it deals with democracy as pure 
idea, has obviously nothing to do with the historical develop- 
ment of popular government or with the contributions which 
abstract theory and practical reasoning have made to its 
advancement as a social and political force. It may be 
permitted us to point out, nevertheless, in passing, as creating 
a presumption in favor of the close connection between democ- 
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racy and reason, that in those two great documents which 
together constitute what Lord Bryce has called “a sort of 
Apostles’ Creed of democracy” (the American Declaration 
of Independence and the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
made by the National Assembly of France, August, 1791), 
the universal and necessary character of the principles in 
which democracy is founded are recognized, such truths being 
held to be valid antecedent to and independent of experience 
and beyond the possibility of doubt or refutation. It is the 
object of the present paper also to maintain that democracy 
has its foundations in principles that are in some sense 
transcendentally rational. 

Although the doctrines of natural rights and self-evident 
truths, which inspired the great legislators of the Enlightenment, 
are today in their original form hopelessly out of fashion, 
nevertheless the main purport of their message—the assertion 
of the incontrovertible and transcendental character of the 
democratic principle—remains unshaken. It is impossible to 
derive the notion of democracy from mere experience. Some 
element of the a priori, some phase of universal and necessary 
truth has to be recognized in its constitution: something which 
raises its appeal above the level of purely utilitarian arguments 
or arguments from the facts of history, and which renders it 
in principio beyond the possibility of denial by honest intelli- 
gence. Experience of itself can never discover such principles 
as liberty and equality. Equality, if we accept the teaching 
of experience, is the grossest biological falsehood. Nature has 
made men unequal both in the degree and the kind of their 
powers; and has even implicitly stratified them, it would 
appear, according to types and levels of capacity. Personal 
liberty also, judged from this point of view, is no less a fiction. 
Although our desires are infinite, their free and untrammeled 
gratification is everywhere thwarted by obstacles: by conflicts 
with our fellows and by the limitations of experience itself. 
The freedom of each to do as he likes, far from being a notion 
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derived from experience, is if anything rather a postulate which 
we bring to experience, but which experience as such constantly 
belies and refutes. In brief, the perpetual frustration of our 
plans together with the hard facts of biological inequality 
render abundantly clear the impossibility of deriving from 
experience the notion that men are free and equal. The true 
basis of the democratic principle is rational; and the roots of 
liberty and equality are rather to be looked for in the independ- 
ence and the universality of reason. 

But to show that the idea of democracy is founded in reason 
requires the consideration of its nature in more detail. As 
generally understood, democracy is a form of government 
which confers the power of ruling upon the members of the 
community as a whole. Involved in this central notion of 
popular sovereignty are several assumptions that deserve to 
be examined separately. In the first place, according to the 
democratic principle the power of ruling is distributed by units, 
one of which is vested in each individual of the community. 
In the second place, the power of the collection of these indi- 
vidual units is accepted as being authoritative over that of the 
single individual or unit, as well as over less numerous collec- 
tions. Lastly, the basis for conferring a share of power upon 
each individual, and that upon which the responsibility for its 
exercise rests, is the individual’s reason. Reserving the first 
two points for later discussion, let us begin with this last aspect 
of the democratic principle, which refers the /ocus of sovereignty 
in the individual to his reason. 

Democracy can hardly fail to recognize in reason the 
capacity specially fitted for the exercise of its form of govern- 
ment. For, if we be permitted to anticipate, reason is the 
sole capacity by which a man is enabled, uniformly, to share 
the point of view of other men, and by which he is able not only 
to see things as others see them but also to see them synoptically 
and all together. Again, all men have a modicum of reason 
and its very commonness recommends it as the basis of popular 
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sovereignty. In brief, reason as the faculty shared by all 
and capable of grasping all seems peculiarly adapted to the 
form of government of “all by all.” 

It needs scarcely to be pointed out that democracy, since 
it accords the individual the power to govern, assumes that 
he possesses a capacity for sovereignty. The seat of this 
capacity, as has been said, can only be his reason, since in 
reason alone is to be found that breadth of view and levelness 
of vision which equips man for judgment of the world. Reason 
lifts man above the sphere of particular existences, and invests 
him with peculiar powers of independence and universality. 
These powers, both in their theoretical form and as applied to 
human relations under the names—shall we say—of liberty and 
equality, possess great significance for democracy. On the 
one hand, man, in so far as he shares the independence of 
reason, is autonomous, self-directing and freed from bondage 
to things irrational, since reason—and what is guided by it— 
obeys only such laws as are rationally self-imposed. While 
carried over to practical and political relations, this same inde- 
pendence of reason reveals itself as the guaranty of the liberties 
of the individual, since the freedom of every man in a political 
sense goes back to the postulate incorporated in government 
that the will of the individual as embodied in the laws and 
otherwise is sovereign and legislative just in so far as, and 
because it is, the expression of a sound and unfettered under- 
standing. The universality of reason, on the other hand, 
provides man with a vision of the whole and with the desire 
to take everything into account. It is by virtue of this 
comprehensiveness of standpoint gained from reason that man 
is led, in the sphere of human relations, to recognize the points 
of view of other men as equally valid with his own, and which 
constrains him to acknowledge that men’s relations with one 
another can only rest upon the postulate of their equality. 

As reason is the faculty that enables the individual to share 
the point of view of other men, so also it is the faculty that 
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enables him to apprehend and judge of the collective interest. 
Emotion, while it has its fitful bursts of contagion in which it 
may bring men temporarily together, is in its essence incom- 
municable, and leaves the fundamental point of view of the 
individual separated by a gulf from that of his fellows. Reason 
alone enables him to see things equally, to see them as others 
see them and to consider them without prejudice in their 
relations to each other. This universality of scope possessed 
by reason, furthermore, lends perspective and proportion to its 
dealings; through its inclusiveness of viewpoint it is able to 
outflank and to embrace—at least in principle—the attendant 
circumstances, the accidents of time and place, that envelop 
the individual event. Because it comprehends men and things 
against a wider background, it alone is able to render minor 
idiosyncrasies their due by allowing them to be subordinated 
and lost sight of in the light of the totality of things taken 
together. This seems to be largely what is meant by the 
saying that reason views things in their essence and sub specie 
aeternitatis. For it is only temporarily and as a means that 
reason abstracts from the special circumstances of an event 
in reaching its conclusions; ultimately and pre-eminently 
reason is the faculty of taking everything into account; yet 
in doing so what often comes to light is just of how slight 
account the individual circumstances of time and place may be. 
What reason sees is that the differences between things are 
not so basal as their identity; for all things are alike subject 
to the laws of the universe, and fundamental to their diversities 
they remain so many units or identities obeying principles that 
hold alike for all cases. Indeed in this assumption of universal 
law of uniformity we discover a principle of theoretic reason 
which is strikingly in harmony with the inmost spirit of 
democracy. For in assuming that one law or set of laws 
operates high and low throughout the universe, admitting of 
no possible abrogation or exception, we are postulating equality 
before the law in the widest possible sense; equality no longer 
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as merely a regulative ideal but as a presupposition of the 
reason. Such uniformity prescribes the treatment of each as 
of all and of all as of each, not as meaning that the law applies 
with monotonous iteration to all alike irrespective of their 
differences, but in the sense of assuming an exact adjustment of 
the law to the specific case, a principle expressive at once of 
perfect lawfulness and the highest impartiality. 

Furthermore, it is only because reason is present in all men 
in some sense equally that democracy is able to accord 
authority to all in the exercise of the power of rule. Reason 
is equal, in the sense that it is a definitive character of man as 
such, and not a special talent of the few; for although men are 
not equally gifted at reasoning, there is yet a certain modicum, 
a certain irreducible minimum in every man; enough to insure 
his general competence to sustain a share in the government. 
While certain powers seem granted only to a few, to be natural 
gifts—such as talents in music or in mathematics—other 
powers seem shared and common among mankind, so that of 
reason especially it may be said that it constitutes a kind of 
common sense, since every man, if he will but exercise his 
ability, must prove to have the root of the matter in him. 
Thus reason, because it is a process shared by all and because 
it grasps things equally or impartially and in their mutual 
relations, seems uniquely fitted to be the seat of authority 
for the democratic form of government. 

But let us turn to the consideration of another of the 
assumptions, which were found at the beginning to be involved 
in the idea of democracy. The first of these was the notion 
that in democracy the power of ruling is divided up into units 
which are distributed to and vested in every member of the 
community. This division of sovereignty would appear to 
be guided by logical considerations, and in particular, as it 
seems to me, is under the influence of the law of identity.’ 
It is as if the law of identity were here adopted as the standard 
of human relations, the sovereignty being divided into as many 
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units as there are individual entities to claim recognition. 
To be sure, the law of identity—as usually interpreted—is a 
purely formal law, stating nothing directly regarding the world 
of existence. Nevertheless it cannot be denied that the 
so-called laws of thought hold as laws of the entire universe, 
and as such are standards of the world of existence no less 
than of the realm of purely formal truth and validity. There 
can, therefore, be no objection in principle against turning the 
law of identity to practical effect by conceiving it as the norm 
of a special class of existent entities, namely, human beings. 
The law of identity says simply that any entity is itself, that 
A is A. In its applications, however, this law may be inter- 
preted as expressing in the broadest terms the essence of the 
democratic principle, since it everywhere involves in its treat- 
ment of particular objects the two cardinal democratic notions 
of the integrity or irreducibility of the individual and the 
equality of each individual with every other—since in respect 
of identity one entity is as another. By the individual, it 
should be understood, is here meant simply any entity regarded 
as an identity, with no preconception of it as being unique, 
conscious, or possessed of free will. The law that A is A 
constitutes a kind of magna charta, asserting the inviolable 
integrity of every entity in the universe. Every defense of 
the rights of the individual ultimately goes back to it as its 
source. Of course, the affirmation of the irreducibility of the 
individual takes on different meaning in respect of different 
classes of entities; only with respect to the class ‘‘persons’’ does 
it furnish a basis for social relations and government. The 
equality of individuals is no less bound up with the law of 
identity. For the principle of identity implies that each 
entity is itself prior to, or fundamental to, its connection with 
any other. Each entity is, accordingly, assumed to be distinct 
from every other, yet every entity, in being such a “distinct,” 
shares by virtue of its distinctness a certain identity with every 
other. Thus every entity—and here the entity we happen to 
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be talking about is man—is fundamentally on a level with all 
the rest. For with respect to logical identity, one is as another, 
since one individual cannot be more or less of an identity 
than another. Thus it is the law of identity which prompts 
our assumption of equality in thought and conversation, by 
which we postulate as the condition of all relations with our 
kind that each is as much himself as is any other. In fact, 
the possibility of all communication with our fellows rests upon 
our acceptance of the principle that I am I, that you are you, 
and that, since our respective identities have the same basis, 
we are equals. 

But the democratic principle, although it is founded in the 
application of identity to the practical world, has both more 
and less to it than the law of identity. For democracy narrows 
the scope of identity to a special class of objects in the world of 
existence. Accordingly we may expect to find other elements 
entering into it besides the law of identity, even while the latter 
remains fundamental. There must be, for instance, some 
principle which marks off human beings as a special class of 
identities, and which accounts for the exclusive application of 
democracy to this class. The ground of such differentiation, 
it is here suggested, is to be found in the peculiar character 
of this class in being identified identities. Man alone among 
identities not merely is himself but affirms that he is himself, 
thus appropriating his identity as a conscious right. He does 
not merely come under the law, but applies the law to himself. 
To lower and inanimate nature, the law of identity remains 
only external; though presupposed everywhere by experience, 
it has here no practical significance for the particulars. Such 
objects remain means, not ends. In the case of human beings, 
however, identity is asserted within experience by the objects 
themselves as the mark of their integrity and inviolability. 
Thus with the emergence of self-reference or reasoning, the prin- 
ciple of identity takes on a new meaning, and comes to function 
as a logical norm in the material world in a totally different way. 
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It is no longer merely a bloodless presupposition to which all 
experience must conform, but is applied within experience to 
its uses, and invests objects with a peculiar prerogative. 
For every entity that is able to identify itself makes of its 
identity a reasoned possession, which it asserts as the guar- 
anty of its integrity and as a rational right. Herein, in fact, 
is to be found the kernel of truth in the claims regarding natural 
rights made during the eighteenth century. Man’s rights, 
his only indefeasible ones, are not merely natural but rational; 
and spring from his consciousness of the norm of logical identity 
represented in him, which permits him to affirm his ultimate 
inviolability. It is to this class of identities, possessed of the 
power of applying the law to themselves, that democracy is 
limited. 

With this, we come to the last of the three assumptions 
involved in democracy; the assumption, namely, of the superior 
power of a collectivity of individuals over the single individual 
as well as over less numerous collections. This principle seeks 
to provide a solution of the problem arising from the fact that 
democracy affirms the sovereignty not merely of each but of all. 
The law of identity of itself can never solve the difficulty of 
the one and the many. While it recognizes entities as being 
so many equal, homogeneous units, it remains powerless to 
determine the respective rights between the individual and the 
plurality. For identity is directed on the individual alone 
and cannot take account of the collectivity as such. Although 
the laws of thought can distinguish that the single entity and 
the collection are not the same but different—since a simple 
unity cannot be identical with what is more-than-a-simple 
unity—they lack the further power to tell in what they differ or 
how that difference is to be dealt with. For this we must 
look to some further principle. And the means which recom- 
mends itself to reason for reconciling the sovereignty of the 
individual with that of the plurality, and which is embodied 
as an assumption in the very idea of democracy, is that of 
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determination by number and quantity. The notion of 
number, of each entity being accounted a numerical unit, is 
fundamental in democracy. As Aristotle said, ‘‘democratic 
justice is the application of numerical . . . . equality”; and 
Bentham’s formula, ‘‘everybody to count for one, nobody for 
more than one,” expresses a similar idea. But once the indi- 
vidual is taken as a numerical unit, the inevitable means of 
reconciling the rights of each unit with those of all the rest is 
that of determination by magnitude or by the greater number— 
a device essentially incorporated in the notion of democracy 
and known as “majority rule.” 

By way of conclusion, it may be recalled that the principle 
of democratic government has here been represented not only 
as appealing primarily to reason, but as claiming its validity 
on the grounds of the same. The freedom and equality of 
democracy are discovered to have their roots in the independ- 
ence and universality of reason. The law of identity, moreover, 
is held in democracy to express the fundamental standard 
of human relations. The law, of course, has to be narrowed in 
its application to human affairs, with the result that only that 
class of identities is considered that are self-identified. As for 
the means employed to harmonize these respective identities 
with one another—for since they exist, they form a plurality— 
the one which recommends itself to reason is their determination 
by number and magnitude. Democracy, like natural science, 
here seeks to apply reason to the world of existence by treating 
entities, fundamentally, as pure identities subject to determina- 
tions of magnitude. 


New York City 





LIBERTY EDUCATION AND THE MAKING 
OF CHARACTER 
J. W. SCOTT 

To many of us in England, I am sure I am safe in saying, 
something of the old sense is still inevitably associated with 
America. I refer to the sense of a century ago; the sense 
which makes Carlyle, as you may remember,’ when he is 
speaking to us of our dream-land say so naturally after Goethe, 
“your America.” A flavor, still, of that spirit of misty possi- 
bility, of untried freedom and of hope, clings around the idea 
of the West for many of us; and whether we will or no, shapes 
our expectations as we address ourselves to the journey. It is 
not without its foundation in fact. No Briton, I imagine, 
can come here, stay here, and return, and not carry back with 
him something of a strong, glad sense that the old America 
still lives. It lives, both in the literal and the metaphorical 
sense. On the one hand, the literal unconquered land still 
exists—no one can travel from seaboard to seaboard of this 
continent and not know that. And on the other hand, even 
where there is no longer the actual unconquered land, where 
great centers of civilization have sprung up, even there in 
environs of peace the adventuring spirit still dwells and pushes 
out toward new conquests in other and higher realms. 

An example, I take it, of the persistence of this spirit of 
exploration and adventure in the peaceful realms of the mind 
is modern America’s incursion into the theory and practice 
of education. America’s impact upon the world of education 
has been American, quite in the old pioneer sense. It has 
been in the direction of achieving liberty. All across this 
continent, there are evidences of an invasion of the field of 
educational practice by just that spirit of liberty which belongs, 


t The substance of this was given as an address to the Parents’ Association of 
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in the last resort, to your mountains and skies and broad seas 
and plains. Iam not to attempt on this occasion any historical 
or statistical account of that. Iam only desirous of submitting 
a few reflections upon it. I have in mind to propose, in the 
main, but two questions. What is the effect of liberty educa- 
tion on the mind and character of those who get it? And what 
is the importance of securing such an effect? I begin with the 
latter point, the importance of the effect. 

The thing which takes the effect I am venturing to name 
summarily “liberty education.” I do not need to instance in 
detail what I am referring to. Our generation has prosecuted 
the science of teaching, and as a result of this special study, 
the new liberty is in all our ideals for educational practice 
from the university down. Everywhere we are convinced 
that it is well with our work as educators in so far as the old 
set task is passing away, and is giving place to the task which is 
also an invitation. Whether it be the college youth or the 
high-school pupil or the infant of the kindergarten that is 
our primary object of concern, our aim for them now—however 
far our practice may lag behind it—is to elicit the mind they 
have got, not to impose one upon them; to place opportunities 
before their powers, and not to make of them either mere 
receptacles to be filled or mere passive clay to be shaped. 

The quest of this ideal has been strenuous. Its results 
though various have yet apparently been alluring as a whole; 
since the quest itself goes on apace. In consequence, we stand 
today amid an outcrop of almost feverish experimentation 
in educational liberty, from the ideal of self-government among 
university students all the way down to our studied liberty- 
schemes for quite little children. What impresses one in it all 
is the apparent determination to make the principle of liberty 
asuccess. In this lies its importance; for in this, as I construe 
the matter, it is working directly at the problem of the future. 
The ethical problem of the future is, surely, just the problem 
of making liberty a success. But let me dwell a moment on 
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this last suggestion. I do not say the creating of liberty, but 
the making of it succeed; because the creating has been already 
largely done. I confess I cannot feel with those who insist 
on taking another view here. I can well enough imagine 
another view being taken. For frankly, when I say that the 
creating of liberty has been largely done I am thinking just 
of social and political liberty in the ordinary sense. I am 
thinking of the thing which is written on your American coins, 
and is symbolized by that statue which stands on your eastern 
shore looking out so confidently toward Europe and the rising 
sun; the thing which makes one use the phrase “‘a free country” 
in ordinary speech; just, in a word, that American freedom 
of thought and speech and conscience which was won in Eng- 
land after so many centuries of struggle, and which, planted 
down here in these wide spaces, has seemed to flourish as in 
its native air. 

It may seem daring to use such language. I know well 
that for many years—and especially now, with memories of 
war-experience and after-the-war sickness fresh in so many 
minds—such familiar words may seem to have lost something 
of their fire. It is so in any of our democratic countries. 
The cynic is abroad; the cynic who has seen with his own eyes, 
in so many cases, that the “free country,” with its boasted. 
“liberty of thought and speech and conscience,” is a tradition 
only and not a reality. But I am frankly not one of those 
who feel the force of such assertions when made in general 
and in the large. I do not think that liberty is not a reality, 
readily as I will allow that we have not understood it very well. 
Indeed I think it absurd to deny that this democratic age of 
ours with all its faults will really appear an age of liberty, if 
compared with any tolerably accurate picture, say, of medieval 
Europe at the time when the economic basis of life was serfdom 
and in England, for example, when two-fifths of the population 
were thralls, legally attached to the fields they tilled, living in 
comfortless sheds and in a poverty both abject and wholly 
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without hope. It should be clear even to a neo-Marxian 
socialist, I think, that compared with that, our own age does 
enjoy comparative freedom. And so does it, I make bold to 
say, could we compare it detachedly with any age since. I 
am prepared to submit the matter to a simple test question. 
Let anyone detachedly and keeping the eighteenth century 
in his mind (to say nothing of the tenth or the eleventh) ask 
himself whether the time we live in is not pre-eminently a 
time—to put it quite simply—when things are allowed. I 
think there can be no doubt of the answer. Barriers of con- 
vention exist, of course. The fences are there still. But 
they have been eased back in conduct, in taste, in all the 
management of one’s affairs. The obvious truth, I think, is 
that freedom has grown more or less steadily with the centu- 
ries, and that now we live on the summit. Today, as com- 
pared with most former ages of the world, the things that 
“may be done” are not few; they are numerous. The 
problems before our time are the problems which freedom 
itself brings. How conserve our freedom? How prevent 
its passing from us and becoming that unhappy régime 
of mere indiscipline whose only end—if Plato was at all right— 
is tyranny? That is our problem. We want to prevent 
liberty from ending in new despotisms. We want to make 
liberty a success. 

If this is true, then I think the more closely we come up to 
the modern social problem, we see the more clearly that it is 
a problem of education. I was going to say at once of liberty 
education, especially in the early years, but, at any rate, it is 
a problem of education. 

What is the social problem? There are many possible 
formulations for it. Let me try to put one important aspect 
of the matter in a deliberately crude way. At an earlier stage 
than the democratic, a government is, say, monarchical, or 
oligarchical, or aristocratic. Under such conditions only a 
few are free. It stands to reason that in that case the few 
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can be very free. A small aristocracy can have a great deal 
of unearned wealth, and can have all the authority and power 
in their hands. It is not unlimited, of course; each individual 
of them has to allow something for the others. But if there are 
not very many others, or not many who count, he does not need 
to allow very much. Suppose, though, that the typical aristo- 
crat, the privileged private member of a little ruling group, 
should realize of a sudden that an age of democracy has come, 
and that he has to let everybody into the privileged circle now. 
What is the net effect upon him? I want an abrupt spatial 
metaphor to help me to an answer here. I want to reply 
quite banally that the net effect on this man is to make 
him take up less room than he did. He has to come off 
his perch, and get back, and take up less social space. That 
is the kind of change that has come, when democracy has come. 
And if we ask just at once: What is the result of this democratiz- 
ing process? What is the logic of the awakening of a social 
conscience among the privileged? How does it work out? 
The answer, I think, inevitably is that it spells social law after 
social law, regulation piled on regulation, till we are hemmed 
in by regulations, bound neck and crop by them, and cry out 
that we are suffocating. Such it seems to me is one way at 
least, of expressing the inwardness of the social problem. 

Let us ruminate over the situation further. We are asking 
about the problem which democracy brings. We are supposing 
that the aristocrat’s social conscience has been awakened. 
Whether it happened by a divine influence from above or by 
a crude upthrust from the forces below does not matter. It 
has in any case got itself shaken awake; and the result is the 
coming of democracy. What is the effect on him? He sees 
that the serf cannot be tied to the soil; that he cannot be bound 
for a lifetime to the man who pays the wages; that he must 
be let choose whom he will serve; and must eventually be 
allowed, if he cares and they care, to call together his fellows 
to help him to choose—to weld themselves with him into a 
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solid mass which can bargain and make stipulations as he, 
all alone and unsupported, cannot bargain. The aristocrat 
has had to come to see that this lowly man cannot be denied 
the citizenship of his country any more than he. The small 
privileged circle has to open its doors, modify itself, shift 
about a little, widen the circle, make room and always make 
more room, as more and more claims which cannot be denied 
come up from below. And the process repeats itself as democra- 
cy develops. In more and more ways room has to be made, 
formoreand moreclaims. There are voteless people who should 
not be voteless; ignorant people who should not be ignorant; 
ill people who should not be ill. That all this may be changed 
we, the privileged, must submit to an abundance of regulatory 
arrangements. There is yellow fever in the world, and quaran- 
tine liabilities must be imposed that those who have it may be 
relieved of it, and that those who are going to have it may not 
haveit. And all the time, and at every turn, with the advance 
of science forever showing us what more we could do, and the 
advance of the social conscience impelling us to do it, we are 
discovering further things and ever further things which simply 
must be submitted to and done; with the result that regulation 
piles on regulation, and having to observe so many regulations 
our social room gets curtailed, and more and more curtailed, 
till we suffocate. 

Now the result of this suffocation is an unfortunate outcry 
against the social legislation which does it. It is a paradoxical 
state that we are brought into, a kind of a seesaw of alternating 
moods. When we look at one side of the picture we are all for 
it; when we look at the other side we are all against it. In 
these days of world-epidemics, for example, when we think how 
such a thing, for instance, as pneumonia could really be pre- 
vented from spreading from country to country as fast as the 
fastest ships can travel, could we but bring ourselves to adopt 
the complicated system of prevention measures which would 
compass the result, then we are all for the proposals; they are 
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irksome, but nothing at all if people are going to be saved 
thereby from disease and death. But the minute we are 
actually caught unaware in the toils of such regulations, it 
becomes evident that the best of us cannot keep always looking 
at the right side of the inconveniences which the modern 
social conscience imposes on us in the name of our fellow-men. 
We do not, of course, openly quarrel with the end. We 
condemn the means adopted. We find the regulations absurdly 
framed or absurdly administered, or what not. But this 
makes no difference to the main fact, that, as social legislation 
increases, the irritations of life increase, till we look around at 
certain moments almost in a kind of despair and ask ourselves 
whether, after a hundred years of science on the one side and 
social morality on the other, real human happiness has increased 
by any infinitesimal fraction. We feel very convincingly as 
though it were with society as with the individual; just as the 
search for happiness becomes more expert and scientific, 
happiness itself recedes and disappears. Here, it seems to 
me, we have the social problem. I would express it by the 
question, How are we going to counteract this? How are 
we going to learn to stand the curtailment of our social space 
which social advance brings with it ? 

But if this problem seems insoluble or even discouraging 
to us, if happiness seems receding as we pursue it, I think it is 
because we have forgotten something we knew; namely, 
this simple two-sided fact, that regulation is external while 
real good is inward. 

It is as well, in an investigation like this, to abstain from 
moralizing and keep to hard scientific facts as far as possible. 
That maxim, however, does not prohibit my making once 
more a certain old observation, to the effect that 

If happiness have not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 


We may be wise or rich or great 
But never can be blest. 
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In plain words, I think it a scientific fact of the hardest descrip- 
tion that happiness of heart is what gives to all our efforts at 
social legislation whatever success they have. This in turn 
gives me my point about liberty education. For these liberty 
methods we are discussing have their value just in this: that 
they are getting happiness into the “breasts” of the children 
while they are young. 

I would insist on this as the one important point I have 
to urge. It is happiness of heart which oils all the social 
machinery and gives to the social legislation which is the feature 
of modern democracy all the success which it has. And what 
these liberty methods are doing—I am thinking especially 
of the education of young children—is that they are putting 
the happiness there; getting it in, in childhood. 

I turn now to my other question which, as may be noticed, 
I have just raised, namely, what these methods do; what 
effect, exactly, they are fitted to take. I have replied that 
they are putting happiness into the breasts of the children while 
they are young. 

That again, I am well aware, is very crude speech. But 
if I am told that it conveys, at best, only a rough practical 
approximation to the truth, and not the actual psychological 
truth, my reply must be that it is in the making of character 
and the practical issues connected therewith that I am here 
mainly concerned. I am liable to be asked, I know, whether I 
imagine happiness to be some crude material substance with 
which you can dose human beings or a stuff with which you 
can stuff them. And I do not. But I am speaking in the 
rough. And Iam convinced that one may help one’s self not a 
little by thinking as if it were so. 

I will make bold to put it in this way. Children are live 
little beings. But to keep them free, as nearly as possible 
always free, is all just as if you were putting a lubricant into 
their little constitutions, which would have the effect of running 
them smoothly all the way down the course of life to the very 
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end, however many social regulations they have to put up 
with. That done, they will be started free; and through all 
the obstructions of their much-obstructed path, they will have 
a free run. 

I can imagine, though, that another sort of objection may 
have been brewing in your minds all the time that I have 
been speaking thus, and a more serious one; an objection to 
the whole idea of adopting any liberty principle without giving 
careful attention to the question of how it is to be qualified and 
limited. This stressing of liberty, it may be said, is after all 
a familiar old gospel, which, however, has its other side which 
you may think I am not duly emphasizing. We have always 
known that liberty was a very good thing. But the greatest 
believers in freedom have always been the clearest headed 
about the truth that real freedom implies discipline and only 
comes through that. It is not liberty but disciplined liberty 
which is going to carry us through the strain of those coming 
social conditions and their irritation, which I have referred to. 

I reply that this, to me, is an exceedingly true principle 
exceedingly unhelpfully expressed. For real freedom you 
require discipline. Of course you do. But you do nothing by 
going on repeating that. I do not know whether, as parents,’ 
and with the experience of parents behind you, you won’t 
want to take vital issue with me here. But I must put the 
matter as I see it until I see it differently. And I say that you 
do nothing except harm by going on repeating that freedom 
requires discipline. You may perpetrate anything in the 
name of discipline. The true point, as I apprehend it, is that 
while it must be a disciplined liberty, it must be liberty. 
Otherwise put, there must be lines, but there must really 
be liberty within them. This is more or less the center of 
my thesis. This is what I mean by getting a stock of happiness 
laid in early. The latter point perhaps could have been 
expressed better as keeping unhappiness out. For happiness 


t See footnote p. 150 above. 
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is naturally there. And unhappiness can come there and 
stay. 
Getting happiness in, then, by preserving liberty. That 
is all the story I have to submit; and I think, somehow, it will 
bear inspection. 

The devil who drives, if I might put it so, is this progressive 
restriction of our social space to which I have been drawing 
attention. Only, he is no devil either. It is part of our 
humanity to have this problem. It is part of our humanity 
to have to make room for one another. The problem only 
presses specially close to us under these democratic conditions 
which let so much of other men’s humanity out. And I say 
the hope lies with the preservation of the liberty that is in the 
child’s mind—the quantum of spontaneous interest that he 
possesses. Because the problem of making room for our neigh- 
bor, the problem of really not coveting his patch, is in very 
large degree the problem of being absorbed in cultivating our 
own garden. The problem of freedom is tolerably akin, if one 
may descend to a very homely illustration, to the farmer’s 
problem of keeping his cows in their field. If it be a field of 
clover they have to wander in, then no need of high fences; 
they are not tempted to stray; but if it be a stubble field, and 
over the hedge a field of clover, it is another matter. I say, 
let each be able to cultivate his own field. Then the problem 
solves itself. Of course, this is metaphor again. The field 
I am speaking of is a man’s own mind and soul as it gets out 
within certain limits. But the principle is simple. Let the 
mind, as within these limits, really live. Let the world it sees 
be genuinely alive with interest. Within these limits, let 
mind on the one side and world on the other be in fertile contact 
at as many points as possible. Maximum life to the square 
inch of the ground which falls within the limits of the moral 
law—that is the principle I am trying to express. 

One point more—which, however, is the whole point— 
and I have finished. I have spoken about maximizing interest; 
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about making the world live; about making the points of 
interest which a person’s world has for him as many as possible, 
and so making the person happy. I have been advocating 
the making of children’s education time a happy time, one 
which appeals to them—boys scouting in the fields and learning 
there in preference to learning by means of the dull quotidian 
task. But, it may be said, we have to cultivate in children 
the power of endurance. How is that affected by this ideal of 
liberty training ? 

Let me try to answer anecdotally. I happened across 
an educational book lately called The Child’s Path to Freedom. 
I was sufficiently struck with it to seek out the author and 
request the privilege of passing a day and a night with him at 
his little school in Essex, England. I put to him the following 
question—I knew it was nearly a banality, and that it had been 
certainly put to him often before, but I put it—so freshly was 
it suggested to me by the mere sight of the happy faces of his 
young protégés. ‘‘ You would agree,” I said, “‘that the business 
of an educator is to train youth to meet the world ?”’ And he 
did not object to this utterance although he was not visibly 
stirred. His business was to prepare boys to meet the world, 
if it pleased anybody to say so. “And,” I said, “‘the world 
is full of hardness”; and still he did not object. “And how 
can you believe that you are really preparing these boys to 
endure hardness, by making things so easy for them as every- 
thing appears to be in this so unmistakably happy little place ?” 
*“‘Suppose,” I pursued, “that they had a lot of it to endure 
eventually, on some ‘Western Front’ or other of the future, 
perhaps, doing days and weeks and weary months in filth 
and slush and cold; how are you preparing them for that ?” 
Now, I may be wrong, but it did not seem to me he had any 
very clear theory with which to answer my question; yet it 
seemed to me that the note of conviction with which he did 
answer was of the sort that is better than theory; the quiet, 


t Bell & Sons, London. 
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unshakable conviction born of experience; “If ever again it 
comes to that,”’ he said, “then just these are the kind of boys 
who will do well.” 

Now, much as IJ believe in the view he expressed, it is not 
much to the point if I only say so. What we need, if we are 
to believe that liberty education really strengthens and does 
not weaken powers of endurance is to know the way it works. 
And that, I apprehend, though apparently peculiar, is quite 
easily understood. 

The point is simply this. If a person’s childhood be kept 
interesting and happy, he is being every day practiced in the 
art of extracting happiness from the world; and afterward 
he is able to “stick” things, simply because he has got into the 
habit and acquired the skill to extract interest and happiness 
fcom whatever situation the demands of duty or the moral 
law decree he must be in. 

That, I believe, is the whole matter. To express it more in 
detail, the whole question of endurance is a question of the 
chronic state of a man’s inner thought and imagination. Men, 
after all, are not like oxen. Hardness is a different thing, to 
them. What makes hardness for a man is not the actual cold 
and slush, the sore bones, and the physical fatigue. Men are 
creatures of imagination. If an ox falls (to take an example 
at random) it’s all right if only he falls soft. With a man it is 
not enough to fall soft. It depends on what he falls on, or 
what kind of a mess he falls into. It is the chronic state of 
the imagination that makes evil and good for a man. It is 
not the pain of death, for instance, that disturbs a man, but 
the thought of dissolution. The real burden of all oppressions 
and horrors—when they break a man down, for example— 
is the inward rebellion of thought and imagination against the 
things that are being endured. The inability to carry on 
through adversity is not usually a matter of the actual outward 
things which he has to put up with. It is a matter of the 
permanent weak places in the arches of his mind, and the 
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perverse tendency of the load to pile itself up just precisely 
there. Keep unessential burdens from him, and you reinforce 
everything that is manly in him. And the whole impact of 
the freedom-giving movements in education, the whole point 
of taking the child to the open, teaching him to tie knots and 
pitch tents, or kindle a fire or follow a trail, lies, I think, just 
here. It prevents the formation of unnecessary internal 
burdens to be carried for the rest of life; it prevents the for- 
mation of weak arches, arches weak because loaded to breaking- 
point from the first, and so unable to stand their share of the 
common burden of life without staving in. 

For, as to these weakened arches—how are they formed ? 
Educators, one and all, parental or scholastic, should face 
this question. They are formed just as we should expect: 
by the bad old ways, by “‘disciplinary’”’ measures—thrashings, 
in plain words—by having scenes with a child, by falling 
out, then letting things come to a pitched battle between you 
and him, then ‘showing him which is master, no matter how 
long it takes,” et hoc genus omne. I will not pursue the subject 
and ask where the scenes in their turn have their origin. I 
shall not even insist that to lift them bodily out of life is possible. 
But I will say that to bring up a child without such—altogether 
without—means that you have given him a happy heart; and 
therewith, to come back to my thesis, the ability, however 
severe the limits of his life, to enjoy whatever of joy these 
limits afford. 

And notice, in conclusion, the test of the happy heart, 
the criterion which tells whether it is there. It is what pre- 
serves the boy’s identity. One of the most beautiful things, 
to me, in the book I have referred to—beautiful because said 
by one who believes he has proved it possible—is the claim 
he makes that when a boarding-school takes away a boy from 
out of his mother’s hands for purposes of his education, it 
should undertake to return him to her, developed, indeed, 
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and more of a man, but still her own boy. If he comes home 
loaded with prizes, but not her boy, then there is failure. Such 
an eventuality is in no way unfamiliar. It is in no manner of 
way necessary. Boys should not lose their identity as they 
grow up. They should remain the same boys. The state 
of perennial youth which we occasionally read about and always 
think of as pertaining only to human creatures rare and very 
blest is in literal truth not an Arcadian dream—not even in 
these days of social restriction—but a possibility, a genuine 
possibility, and one that should be disturbing us. 
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THE TRANSCENDENTAL DERIVATION 
OF EQUALITY IN AMERICA 
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Though the early American doctrine of equality, as expressed 
in the Declaration of Independence, was confessedly tied up 
with a certain normative view of nature, yet the conception of 
equality did not pass with the passing of the inherited view of 
nature. It is true that Calhoun had given up the two together; 
but not all men are as logical as Calhoun, and few men have 
had such compelling desire to be rid of the notion of equality. 
Had this naturrecht philosophy been the only ground for 
asserting equality, the latter doctrine would presumably have 
ceased with the decline of the former. The fact that it did 
not, indicates that it had other sources of support. Like the 
hero of a once-popular ballad who, when his legs were shot 
away, fought still upon the stumps, the doctrine of equality 
lived on as though it too bore a charmed life. 

Equality had become too closely connected with the concept 
of democracy to pass while democratic government was 
spreading throughout the world. There is, indeed, good 
historical ground for the supposition that democracy, whatever 
more it may mean, must at least mean some kind of equality. 
Plato rated democracy as a form of government very low 
because, among other reasons, of its insistence upon “equality 
between things that are equal and those that are not”; 
Aristotle, though more favorably disposed, admitted that for 
democratic states “equality is above all things their aim”; 
Montesquieu thought equality the very soul of democracy; 
De Tocqueville identified democracy with equality; Locke 
certainly supposed that democracy involves at least equality 
of natural rights; Rousseau held equality as the precondition 
of liberty and the primary aim of all popular government. 
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The American fathers shared the faith of Locke; and the 
French Revolutionists wrote equality into their trinity of aims. 
Historically all intelligent critics alike have confessed democ- 
racy’s equalitarian complexion; some have called that com- 
plexion its virtue, others its defect. Such modern authorities 
as Sir Henry Maine," Sir James Stephen,? and in America a 
group fairly represented by President Nicholas Murray Butler® 
have sought to show that in the democratic household there is 
division, and that, since liberty and equality cannot dwell 
together, equality must go. Along with these critics, who have 
been unfriendly toward democracy conceived as equality, may 
be listed also the brilliant French student, Faguet. No one 
has set out better than he the close connection between democ- 
racy and equality, though it be but the more tellingly to 
parade the defects of democracy.‘ In picturesque language 
he declares that “the people’s one desire, when once it has been 
stung by the democratic tarantula” is “that all men should be 
equal, and in consequence that all inequalities natural as well 
as artificial should disappear.’”’ But there are contemporary 
friends of democracy who are as quick to praise as Faguet is to 
censure this equalitarian emphasis. Conklin declares that 
“equality is the dearest of the democratic graces”;’ Professor 
Dodd, in a brilliant delineation of “The Struggle for Equality 
in the United States,” surpasses even De Tocqueville in assert- 
ing that “democracy is equality, economic, political, and even 
social in large measure” ;* Dean Inge of St. Paul’s feels assured 
that “democracy, as a form of society, rests on the idea of 
social equality” ;? and Lord Bryce has in the intervening 
century found some confirmation for De Tocqueville’s broad 
contention that ‘‘the love of equality is stronger than the love 


* Popular Government. 3 True and False Democracy. 
2 Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 4 The Cult of Incompetence. 
5 Direction of Human Evolution, p. 127. 

6 International Journal of Ethics, XXVIII, 465-84. 

7 Atlantic Monthly, April 1922, p. 291. 
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of liberty.”* While not all the contemporary students of 
democracy are as emphatic as are these, yet such citations 
indicate that long after the notions of natural rights and the 
social compact have become, in Lowell’s phrase, “exploded 
theories,’ equality is still emblazoned upon the democratic 
banner.? 
I 

But, with natural equality confessedly refuted,’ what 
forms has the assertion of equality taken in America since the 
Civil War? Speaking generally, the doctrine of equality has 
undergone two closely connected transformations. The first 
change was from the assertion of equality as a past or present 
fact to the declaration of it as a worthy ideal. Lincoln’s well- 
known and clear-cut interpretation of the equality clause in 
the Declaration of Independence, while more an interpretation 
than an exposition, reflects clearly this changing status of 
the equality doctrine. Calhoun’s argument against natural 
equality needed for its support such a philosophy as slowly 
fought its way to acceptance in America in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century in the form of organic evolution. The 
newer anthropology, built upon an evolutionary foundation, 
brought facts to confuse those, the strength of whose theories 
lay in an appeal from existing inequalities to a rosier period 
in a hazy past. With the researches of Spencer and others, 
it became increasingly clear that the more remote the antiquity 
to which one appealed, the greater the inequality of men; 
the more primitive the people studied, the more complete the 
dominance of some over others and of the tyranny of custom 
and superstition over all. Equality, like freedom, ceased to 
appear an original datum of human nature, and came to be an 
achievement of the social process, as Calhoun had contended. 
From a claim of fact, equality thus, through the slow meta- 
morphosis of anthropological discovery, came to be accepted 

* Modern Democracies, I, 68. 

2 Merriam, American Political Theories, pp. 308 ff. 

3 Ibid. 
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as an ethical ideal. Rousseau had foreshadowed such a shift 
in his declaration that “it is precisely because the force of 
circumstances tends always to destroy equality that the force 
of legislation ought always to tend to maintain it.” But 
with him equality was not merely to be gained, but rather to be 
re-gained. 

Rousseau, of course, put the blame for this disparity 
between the ideal and the actual upon social conventions. 
But with the nineteenth-century recognition of this hiatus, 
Nature herself underwent a transvaluation of values. From 
being the benign giver of all good gifts and the guarantor of 
all those given, as the eighteenth century had tended to picture 
her, Nature now became the niggard stepmother, who not 
only gives nothing good, but wars continually against the weal 
of her hapless ward. It remained for Huxley, the ardent 
disciple of Darwin, completely to unmask Nature. From her 
man could expect no unmerited favor; from her he could learn 
nothing of moral worth. Conceived at her best, Nature wore 
the mien of utter neutrality: 


. some Vast Imbecility, 
Mighty to build and blend, 
But impotent to tend, 


. an Automaton 
Unconscious of our pains. 


Conceived at her worst, she became a ‘“‘ monster, red in tooth 
and claw,” destroying without prevision the products of her 


* Cf. Hardy’s To Outer Nature, 
Show thee as I thought thee 
When I early sought thee, 
Omen-scouting 
All undoubting 
Love alone had wrought thee— 


Wrought thee for my pleasure, 
Planned thee as a measure, 
For expounding 
And resounding 
Glad things that men treasure. 
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own processes. “So careful of the type she seems, so careless 
of the single life.” Man’s hope and aims, his moral interests, 
and his plans for betterment are precisely what distinguish 
him most sharply from such a natural order. Ethics has 
nothing to do with Nature, except to superimpose, wherever 
possible, an alien law and a steady hand of control upon her 
effrontery, brutal in its indifference. Huxley’s picturesque 
way of putting the matter was not lost on American thought. 

This attitude found clear expression in America through 
Edmond Kelly.t On the one side is Nature with all her 
inequalities, including a most radical inequality of men; on 
the other side is man, the product of Nature, seeking to control 
her for his own ideal ends. “Justice may, then,” says Kelly, 
“be described as the effort to eliminate from our social condi- 
tions the effects of the inequalities of Nature upon the happiness 
and advancement of man, and particularly to create an artificial 
environment which shall serve the individual as well as the race, 
and tend to perpetuate noble types rather than those which are 
base.”? While this thoroughgoing antithesis between man 
and nature was not accepted by all who considered the problem 
of human inequality, nevertheless that aspect of it which 
necessitated making an ideal rather than a fact of the claim 
of equality marked one important change in the American 
doctrine. 

As the second transformation, equality as a general abstract 
doctrine got dissipated into specific claims more or less concrete. 
The evolutionist could not find equality in the past, common- 
sense observation had always failed to find it in the present; 
it must therefore exist as an ideal to be realized in the future. 
But if it is to be a program for achievement, it must substitute 
for its general far-away character a certain concreteness, for 
action is always specific. A fact may be as general and as 
broad as it is, and if the chief basis for the assertion of it is 

* Government or Human Evolution. 

2 Ibid. 
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merely the desire for its existence, then there is no restraint 
from asserting it in its most general form. With some such 
motivation, the traditional philosophy had with a generous 
sweep declared that al] men are equal, without the trouble of 
adding any qualifications whatsoever.’ But if one sets up a 
program for action, where the difficulties are many and hard, 
prudence dictates that, instead of making his aim so inclusive 
as to discourage, if not outright to inhibit, endeavor, he make 
his claims modest enough and concrete enough to facilitate 
their realization. 

And so the persisting claim of human equality, general 
and factual, simmered itself down in America during the 
nineteenth century to three major claims, each more or less 
specific: (1) all men ought to be equal before the law, (2) all 
men ought to have equal access to the suffrage, and (3) all men 
ought to have equality of opportunity.? This is not to say that 
from the beginning in America a struggle had not been carried 
on for concrete equalities; but in earlier times equality was 
something other and far more than specific equalities: the 
fact that it existed gave moral validity to the claim that 
they ought to exist. And so the emphasis upon natural rather 
than civil equality. But following the decline of the natural- 
rights doctrine—and the sequel shows the shift in emphasis 
to be important—there came a time when the doctrine of 
equality seems to have dissipated itself into, and to have been 
exhausted by, these specific claims for concrete privileges. 

This shift from fact to ideal in a relatively specific field of 
American interest but foreshadowed a long overdue reinter- 
pretation.of the nature and function of ideas throughout the 


*“Tt would have been enough to make out a case for equality before the law; 
or for equality in vote and in eligibility to office; and perhaps for some effectual 
abatement of inequality of social status, and of fortunes. But they did not think so. 
In an evil hour for their cause, they took up a position which they thought to be 
strong because it was so exhaustive, and even by public declaration proclaimed ‘equality 
of men.’” (Maccunn, Ethics of Citizenship, p. 3.) 

2 A phrase that, while having a larger vague connotation, came especially to stand 
for economic and educational aspiration. 
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whole field of general philosophy. The claim of general 
equality, as already noted, tended naturally to take a past 
tense: men were created equal or they were by nature equal. 
This retrospective tendency grew out of the age-old human 
predilection to regard ideas as of ontological significance. 
This tendency stands out with all its challenging naiveté 
among the earliest civilizations. The Hebrews, finding them- 
selves possessed of dreams of brotherhood and idyllic bliss 
that were observable neither in their social life nor in their 
physical environment (the milk and honey of which was too 
allegorical to eat or drink), and yet feeling that there must 
exist a real counterpart to these ideas, put it in the past as a 
reality: hence the Garden of Eden. The Greeks, awakening 
to reflectiveness from the reign of the mythologists, and finding 
themselves possessed of ideas also that found no satisfactory 
counterpart either in Grecian society or in Grecian geography, 
and yet never doubting that ideas have ontological meaning, 
supplemented their barren present with a richer, realer past: 
hence the Golden Age. Plato, when Greek thought had come 
to maturity, was still so under the domination of this funda- 
mental assumption of the ontological significance of ideas that, 
finding himself and others possessed of such charming ideals as 
seemed not to befit any earthly past, however remote, he put 
them out of time altogether in order to make them the realest 
of all things and then invented a theory of knowledge by 
recollection to bridge the gulf between relatively real ideas and 
the realest of all things which the ideas meant. The future 
reference of ideas as constituting their meaning was, if present 
at all, very vague in either Greek or Hebrew consciousness. 
The putting of the Golden Age behind rather than in front of 
mankind persisted all the more through the influence of 
Christianity, which interpreted ideas, whether good or bad, 
as having real ontological counterparts already eternally 
realized in highest heaven or in lowest hell. The nearest 
approach that Christianity came to reading a future significance 
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into ideas was in the imagery of the new Jerusalem coming 
down from God out of heaven; and even here it was realized 
in advance and given to man ready-made. Ideas have been 
in the history of man so unique, so magic, so comforting, that 
man could not believe them other than promissory of reality, 
and only with the coming of a technique of control did he 
begin slowly to suspect that their meaning might look forward 
rather than backward; that their promise was of something 
that might be in the future rather than of something that 
necessarily had to be in the past. This change from equality 
as a fact (which tended to be put in the past) to equalities of 
the sorts named (to be striven for in the future) prefigures a 
revolutionary change in the American philosophy of ideas 
and ideals. 

The two closely connected claims of equality before the 
law and political equality indicate, for the most part, the 
negative direction taken by the equalitarian impulse in America. 
Even if there were no theoretical justification, the practicality 
of law would for the most part make its function negative. 
But to the practical considerations were added the weight of 
a laissez faire philosophy which held that government best 
which governed least. The whole Anglo-Saxon struggle for 
equality before the law—a time-honored aspiration transferred 
to America in the political habits of the colonists and brought 
to its final expression in the declaration of the Fourteenth 
Amendment that no state shall “deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws”—has been thus but a persistent effort to equalize the 
burdens of associated life. Justice was held to demand that 
necessary taxation, punishment for crime, and all other 
restraints that the law must lay shall be laid impartially. 
And so the extension to all of the “right to sue and be sued” 
represents “the culmination of an age-long experimentation 
with the problem of reconciling individual freedom and public 
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order.” Chiefly out of the desire to establish and to maintain 
an equalization of burdens grew a demand somewhat more 
positive in its nature—an insistence upon the right to vote. 
The story of this persistent demand and of its steady realization 
constitutes the most conspicuous chapter in the history of 
American democracy. Starting with a severely limited sufirage, 
the democratic impulse has overcome successively religious 
barriers, property limitations, racial disqualifications, and 
finally in our own day sex boundaries. Equal participation in 
suffrage has been avidly sought by an ever enlarging number 
primarily because it was felt to be the only effective guaranty 
that the negative terms upon which associated life shall be 
sustained are not to weigh more heavily on some than on others. 
This instrumental nature of political equality is indicated by 
Bryce’s observation that “popular government has been usually 
sought and won and valued nol as a good thing in itself, but as 
a means of getting rid of tangible grievances or securing tangible 
benefits, and when those objects have been attained, the interest 
in it has generally tended to decline.”? The motivation of this 
struggle for political equality is also clearly set out in Bryce’s 
further remark that “as a rule, that which the mass of any 
people desires is not to govern itself, but to be well governed.” 
In a word, then, equality before the law, generalized by the 
Fourteenth Amendment and made effective by the universaliz- 
ing of the suffrage in the Fifteenth and the Nineteenth amend- 
ments, indicates and completes this impulsion in its more or 
less negative aspects. 

But equality as an ideal has also developed its positive 
form. ‘Equality of opportunity” is the general statement of 
the demand, but its influence has been felt specifically upon both 
the aims of legislation and upon the changing nature of the 
laws enacted. This more positive emphasis was little known 
in early America. With a continent of unfathomed but not 


* Godkin, Problems of Modern Democracy, p. 56. 
2 Modern Democracies, I, 4. 3 Ibid., II, sor. 
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unappreciated opportunities before them, the pioneers were 
little inclined to stress equality of opportunity.' So long as 
there was easily available enough for all, it was more natural 
that the maxim of conduct should be “each for himself’; 
for if the government would but preserve order and not oppress, 
every industrious man could take care of himself. When, 
however, with fuller exploitation of natural resources, it became 
apparent that the maxim of “each for himself” really left 
many hindmost as toll for the devil, new occasions taught new 
duties.2 The popular cry for a freer field with fewer favors 
tended to develop the legal meaning that private interests 
may be of public concern:3 law may sometimes tell men what 
to do as well as what not todo. Pari passu with the lengthen- 
ing of the shadow cast by such foreseen outcomes as the passing 
of the public domain, complete monopolization of timber 
above and ores below the land, and even of the exhaustion of 
the soil itself, the cry for equality of opportunity approached 
unanimity as the official expression of the equalitarian impulses 
in American life. Ward represented the sociologists in declar- 
ing that “equality of opportunity is the only means of determin- 
ing the degree of merit’’;# Hart, the historians in listing among 
the living American ideals “‘ equality of opportunity’ ;’ Conklin, 
the biologists in defining democracy as “a system which, 
ideally at least, attempts to equalize the opportunities and 
responsibilities of individuals in society ”’ ;* Dewey, the philoso- 
phers in judging social institutions and political measures by 
the test of ‘whether the general, the public, organization and 
order are promoted in such a way as to equalize opportunity 

* Turner, The Frontier in American History, p. 343. 

2 President Eliot, of Harvard University, clearly sets out this change in American 
philosophy in his little book entitled, The Conflict of Individualism and Collectivism in a 
Democracy. 

3 The most celebrated statement being by the Supreme Court, Munn vs. Illinois, 
94 U.S. 113. 

4 Sociology, chap. xii. 


5 “American Nation Series,’ XXVI, 85. ° Direction of Human Evolution, p. tot. 
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for all’; Herbert Hoover, the man of affairs in finding the 
spirit of American democracy in “its glorification of equality 
of opportunity for all’’;? and Woodrow Wilson, following the 
emphasis that Lincoln before him liked to make} and applying 
also his own earlier conviction that the function of the state 
consists in an “equalization of conditions in all branches of 
endeavor,’’* crystallized this common thought of the nation 
into a political program in his first campaign for the presidency.s 
Finally, President Eliot, at the close of the century, looking 
back upon a period that had completely accepted in principle 
and had, it felt, largely succeeded in establishing in practice 
the negative aspect of the equality ideal, summarized the 
contemporary American conception in terms of equality of 
opportunity.® 

That both civil and political equality has been accepted 
in principle and more or less achieved in practice, that equality 
of opportunity has come to be unanimously accepted as the 
goal of social justice—these facts, significant in themselves, 
serve but to necessitate the further question, On what basis, 
or bases, have these several equalitarian claims rested? Since 
it appeared to be the breakdown of the doctrine of natural 
equality as a fact that necessitated these claims as moral 
ideals, they cannot logically assume as basis the existence of a 
fact whose very non-existence motivated their genesis. They 
have asserted that justice demands that men who are actually 
unequal should be treated equally. On what conception of 
justice does such a conclusion follow? Certainly not upon the 

* Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, p. 483. 

2 The World’s Work, April, 1922, pp. 585-88. 

3 Works (Nicolay and Hay), I, 179 ff. 

4 The State, sec. 1273 ff. 

5 The New Freedom. Wilson’s basic plea in this remarkable collection of campaign 
speeches was that opportunities should be equalized by curbing the monopolies of the 
privileged. 

6 Contemporary American Conception of Equality. (Phi Beta Kappa address at 
the University of Missouri, 1909.) 
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traditionally accepted notion of justice. Aristotle’s statement 
of the principle here involved rings as clearly now as when he 
made it. His canon of justice was: “If the persons be not 
equal, their shares will not be equal; and this is the source of 
disputes and accusations, when persons who are not equal 
receive equal shares.”* Equal remuneration for unequal labor 
would hardly, as a general practice, be less complainingly 
received by the moral sense of our day than it was by the 
laborers in Jesus’ parable of the vineyard.2, Why, then, should 
men have equality before the law; why be given equality of 
opportunity ? 
II 

With equality become an ideal, its basis might be expected 
to shift from impersonal nature to human nature, from history 
to psychology. And speaking broadly, this is what happened. 
A unified basis for the insistence upon specific equalities will 
emerge from a separate consideration of the influence upon 
American thought of three factors: (1) Christian theology, 
(2) Kantian ethics, and (3) Utilitarian philosophy. 

And first it is well to correct and to complete the scant 
justice sometimes done to the influence of religion on the 
American doctrine of equality. The most available justifica- 
tion for not emphasizing more explicitly the influence of religion 
upon the early views is the fact that the church itself, seizing 
upon the conception of natural rights, poured its spiritual 
wine into the available philosophic bottles. Nature to the 
fathers was that which if called by a theological name would 
serve as well. Whatever consideration was given to natural 
law as a basis of equality was therefore also at least implicit 
recognition of the religious influence. But more explicit 
recognition of it is demanded by the fact that while the 
religious influence did work hand in hand with the then current 
political and legal philosophy, the former also worked right 
on after the latter had ceased to dominate American thought. 


* Nichomachean Ethics, Book 5, III, 6. 2 Matt. 20: 1-16. 
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While the average eighteenth-century Englishman, permitting 
the Puritans “to glorify God and enjoy him forever,” went on 
stolidly about his own business pursuits, as Professor Tufts' 
remarks, in America there was a difference. Torn from 
England at a time of foment and persecution, and isolated ina 
new world of straitened environment,? Puritanism suffered a 
kind of arrested development. But having got in on the ground 
floor of the American enterprise, it showed a remarkable 
tendency to persist. Montesquieu’s remark that “religion in 
England does no harm” did not apply to America. The 
influence of religion in America was profound, and this influence 
lasted well into the last half of the nineteenth century. While 
it is obviously true that religion has been most influential in 
keeping alive a faith in human equality among the class that 
has never yet discarded the belief that men are actually equal 
also by nature,’ nevertheless by social osmosis upward, and 
otherwise, religious influence has been strongly felt by those 
who have formulated American thought, especially by political 
and legal theorists.‘ 

Now the whole weight of this influence, whether Puritan 
or otherwise, has been to keep alive a belief in human equality. 
A glance at the nature and history of Christian doctrine will 
make apparent some of the reasons for this. From the begin- 
ning, Christianity made men conscious of themselves by such 
large-scale contrasts as to minimize whatever difference there 
might be among them. The Augustinian and Calvinistic 
exegeses, to which Puritanism fell heir, seemed, if anything, 
to heighten these colossal contrasts. The whole race of Adam 

* The Individual and His Relation to Society, p. 1. 

2It was this phenomenon that caused Barret Wendell to suggest that “New 
England would be better named if, in the course of generations, it had come to be called 
Old.” (The Cambridge Modern History, VII, 725.) 


3 Popular thought is still confessedly impregnated with the same political philoso- 
phy that was brought to America from Europe in the seventeenth century. 

4 An influence recurrently expressing itself in, and perpetuating itself by, such far- 
reaching waves of revivalism as swept most of the colonies in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century and many of the states in the middle of the nineteenth. 
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is so depraved when seen in the juxtaposition with the blinding 
purity of God that there ceases to be degrees of even sin among 
men: “Whoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in 
one point, he is guilty of all.”” Even those who were snatched 
like brands from the burning had no distinction whereof to 
boast, for their salvation was by grace wholly unmerited. 
Natural men were equally lost; the elected ones were equally 
saved; and even the saved, when they saw themselves by the 
light of heavenly holiness—as they were encouraged constantly 
to do—were so wholly without human merit that they too, like 
the lost, were but poor worms of the dust. In such a milieu, 
human inequalities, like the witches in Macbeth, ‘‘made them- 
selves thin air into which they vanished.” Indeed, the infinity 
of this theologically inherited contrast darkened counsel so 
completely that such gross inequalities as had served for the 
unsophisticated Anglo-Saxon to mark the choice between 
dishonorable life and honorable death were beneath notice; 
for in Christ not only did economic and even sex inequalities 
disappear, but the bond and the free were one." 

The equality thus obtained through a kind of bankruptcy 
of human worth had great influence, at least by setting limiting 
conditions for all more specific thinking. But to the influence 
of this theological background were added more conscious and 
explicit emphases looking toward equality. Close association 
of men fostered by religion at least once a week, its co-operative 
enterprises, constituted a sort of practice of equality. More- 
over, God had created all races of men from one stock; all 
had lost their splendid birthright in Adam; Christ had died 
for all;?_ a common lot awaited all upon earth, birth, marriage, 
disease, death; after death, a common judge; and through 


* “T am not aware that either Judaism or Christianity affirms the political freedom 
or the political equality of men in Rousseau’s sense. They affirm the equality of men 
before God—but that is an equality either of insignificance or of imperfection.” 
(Huxley, “On the Natural Inequality of Men,” in Method and Results.) 

2 The view at least toward which religious thought increasingly gravitated in 
America as the nineteenth century progressed, in spite of the early opposite direction 
given it by Edwards. 
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eternity for the saved a common guerdon, for the lost a common 
doom. The fundamentals of this theology—which was also 
a psychology and a cosmology in one—was driven home with 
a lasting emphasis in early America by Edwards. While, of 
course, the changes of a century made themselves felt in 
theology, eliminating now this crudity, now softening that 
sternness, yet the great influence of religion toward a doctrine 
of equality easily persisted into the post-natural law period. 
For almost, if not quite, throughout the nineteenth century, 
the changes in theology left singularly unmodified one tenet— 
a tenet too that served as a cornerstone for equality—a certain 
static view of the soul. 

God himself is unchanging: ‘‘the same yesterday, today, 
and forever.” Man is made in the image of God; it is indeed 
the possession of a certain substantial miniature of God’s 
spirit that makes man, man—God breathed into Adam’s 
nostrils the breath of life, and not until then did Adam become 
a living soul. Though there existed some room for haziness or 
even for dispute as to the exact modus et tempus of Adam’s 
descendants’ receiving this spirit of God, the human soul, all 
were at one in holding that before it comes, man is not man; 
that after it leaves, man is but corpus. The Christian sects 
in colonial times could disagree so violently on other things 
because they agreed so fundamentally on this. The deistic 
revolt in the eighteenth century left quite undisputed the 
commonly accepted doctrine of the soul. Paine clearly 
implies throughout his Age of Reason an unquestioned accept- 
ance of the orthodox view upon this vital point, even had he 
not explicitly stated his belief in God and a hope for immortality 
of his soul “beyond this life.’ Moreover, the motivation at 
work is interestingly foisted aboveboard when in the next 
sentence he declares, “I believe in the equality of man.” 
Paine, much in the spirit of Kant, wished to abolish spurious 
knowledge in order to make way for a valid faith, as he avows 
upon the first page of the Age of Reason. Franklin likewise 
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confesses a profound belief in the immortality of the soul. 
The Unitarian protest expressed itself through Channing as not 
merely acquiescent but even insistent upon the orthodox view 
of the soul as furnished to man." The impatient yearning of 
transcendentalism culminated, through Emerson’s articulation, 
in an Over-Soul to which men were related as more or less 
brightly flickering under-souls. Ingersoll, who after Paine 
was the enfant terrible of popular religious thought, certainly 
had not deeply questioned—even granting him capable of 
such questioning—the currently accepted view of the soul. 
The small influence on American thought of materialistic 
eddies in Europe is indicated by the fact that no well-known 
American philosopher or scientist of the period expressed a 
thoroughgoing materialism; and common thought was even 
less susceptible to such leanings. Finally, the influence of 
Darwin, destined to make an impression eventually, made 
slow headway against such hoary and sacred views as those 
about the soul. During even the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, leaders of thought in America who did not with true 


religious fortitude hold out faithful unto death against evolu- 
tion so diluted or compromised or compartmentized their 
acceptance of it as to guarantee practical security, if not actual 
immunity, to the soul, until the century was over.?, Though 


*Unimportant in this context, but supremely important generally, was the 
Unitarian insistence upon the inherent goodness of man; instead of satanic parentage 
and consequent total depravity, it asserted the universal fatherhood of God. More- 
over, Unitarianism believed God to be good, because it believed the soul to be a divine 
microcosm. “The soul,’’ writes Channing, “is the spring of our knowledge of God. 
. .. . We must start in religion from our own souls. In these is the fountain of all 
divine truth. An outward revelation is only possible and intelligible, on the ground 
of conceptions and principles furnished by the soul. Here is our primitive teacher and 

The only God, whom our thoughts can rest on, and our hearts cling to, 
and our consciences can recognize, is the God whose image dwells in our own souls.” 


? A scientist graduated as doctor of philosophy from a reputable American uni- 
versity in the first decade of the twentieth century was heard to suggest to a group of 
upperclassmen in a secular university that, while evolution may have produced the 
organism of the first man, he did not become a /iving soul until God breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life! Verily, ‘‘man is not logical and his intellectual history is,” 
as Dewey says, “a record of mental reserves and compromises. He hangs on to 
what he can in his old beliefs even when he is compelled to surrender their logical 
basis.” (Human Nature and Conduct, p. 224.) 
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amid this earthly dance of plastic circumstance all else should 
change, yet so long as the soul and God stood sure, a firm 
foundation remained for a belief in human equality. And so 
for a half-century after the natural-rights philosophy had 
ceased to be consciously appealed to, this not unrelated religious 
account of the soul continued to serve as ground for the ancient 
belief. The combined weight of the limiting conditions 
furnished by religious faith to all American thought, as indicated 
above, the practice of equality fostered by the churches, and the 
universally accepted view of a ready-made soul—the weighty 
influence of all these religious factors was summarized in the 
universally acclaimed formula, equality before God. Here, 
then, is at least a partial answer to the question raised above. 
Men ought to be equal civilly and politically, ought to have 
equal opportunities, because they are equal—before God. That 
is, men actually are equal, could they but be seen sub specie 
aeterniiatis, as God sees them. 

This notion of a furnished soul, which served so conveniently 
as a religious basis for equalitarian demands, was reinforced 
through a new approach furnished by the Kantian ethics, the 
influence of which on American thought grew as the doctrine 
of natural equality declined. When, in 1827, Francis Lieber, 
a German refugee of good mind and scholarly training, came 
to America, he brought not only a pregnant theory of the 
organic as over against the contractual basis of the state but 
also a new account of the ethical nature of man. The German 
influence upon American thought steadily increased from then 
on to the close of the century. Lieber’s college teaching and 
writing, particularly his pretentious and influential treatise 
entitled Political Ethics (1838), as well as his personal influence 
upon such other teachers of America as Theodore D. Woolsey, 
president of Yale and author of Political Science, all conspired 
to give him a large place in the beginning of the movement 
which, after the Civil War, culminated in a yearly emigration 
of American students to German universities. From all these 
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sources, the German idealistic philosophy, initiated by Kant 
and culminating in Hegel, came, by the close of the nineteenth 
century, to be the orthodox philosophy of America. 

The Kantian philosophy, though much more than this, was 
at heart essentially an ethical formulation. Taking his cue 
from the stupendous dualism of Christianity, indicated above, 
Kant comes out with that dualism still unresolved, though now 
clothed in the pretentious language of philosophy and much 
belabored with heavy thought. The natural world of religion 
became in Kant’s language the phenomenal world; the spiritual 
world, the noumenal, a world in which as the idealistic move- 
ment progressed all values gradually congregated. Man shared 
both these worlds. His desires and interest tied him to the 
phenomenal. Pure reason itself moved in the world of time 
and space, and landed man, when sometimes it pushed impa- 
tiently at the bars of his earthly cage, in hopelessly bewildering 
antinomies. Only in the will as manifesting itself in practical 
reason could man enter the noumenal world of absolute freedom. 
But he could so enter. And since all men had this nexus with 
the real world, they were in so far equal. Autonomy of will 
expressing itself in the categorical imperative, as over against 
the phenomenal selves manifesting their nature in counsels of 
prudence, was the insignia of man’s real self. The transcen- 
dental unity which Kant thus achieves no more arises out of 
the world of experience than does the soul of religion arise 
from a favorable concatenation of somatic atoms. Instead 
of arising out of experience, the Kantian self is furnished to, 
and conditions, experience. Men are equal and should be 
treated only as ends precisely, because as moral beings they 
tower above the phenomenal world of measurement and are 
consequently infinite. It is interesting to note that natural 
men, according to Christianity, are equal, because they are 
infinitely insignificant, whereas noumenal selves, according to 
Kant, are equal because they, like the elect souls in Calvinism, 
are infinitely significant. Attribution to men of infinity always 
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gives formal equality, whether through a leveling down to the 
equality of complete moral bankruptcy or a leveling up to the 
equality of absolute autonomy; for what is infinite can be 
neither more so nor less. That the motivation of Kant’s 
metaphysical equality is not alien to that of Christian theology 
is also externally indicated both by the fact that he starts 
from a religious dogmatism and by the further fact that he 
uses his ethical outcome—autonomy of wills, from which flows 
his equalitarian doctrine of the kingdom of ends—to reinstate 
the traditional religious values, God, freedom, and immortality. 
The self of the Kantian ethics is thus, like the soul of Christi- 
anity, a transempirical entity of which equality can be, ethically 
ought to be, and logically must be, predicated. 

The Utilitarian ethics, which also had considerable influence 
upon American thought, especially through legal and political 
channels, served in the long run, if not directly to emphasize, 
at least indirectly to assume, the same basis that has, as 
indicated above, appeared common to Christian theology and 
Kantian philosophy. Bentham’s well-known antipathy to 
abstractions prevented him from consciously relying upon 
them. There is genuine insight in his remark that the judg- 
ments, “Justice, Right, Reason require it, and the law of 
nature commands it, and so forth; all are but so many ways 
of intimating that a man is firmly persuaded of the truth of 
this or that moral proposition, though he either thinks he 
need not, or finds he can’t, tell why.” Tabooing all such 
obscurantism, Bentham flattered himself upon his ability 
to tell why. “The general happiness principle” became the 
concrete touchstone to which he brought all demands for 
justification. It was hardly short of ridiculous, thought he, 
to claim that men are naturally evil, but that does not mean, of 
course, that we should not have equality as an ideal, provided 
only it squares with the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Bentham believed that equality could not only 
pass the test of utility but that it had also great positive value 
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as one of the means to the maximum of happiness. Equality, 
though one means to the good, is not the chief means to be 
emphasized. Before it, come subsistence, security, and abun- 
dance. It is not to be insisted upon at their expense; but if, 
after they are assured, equality can be realized, the general 
happiness will be thereby increased.’ 

Bentham meant to follow consistently his principle that 
nothing could be justified except by showing as its increment 
an excess of pleasure over pain. But in the light of this, what 
can be made of his further demand that “each count for one 
and nobody for more than one?” It really means not only 
that in his mind justice is prior to pleasure, but also that the 
individual brings with him to the happiness hunt something 
so important as to be taken for granted. This something is, 
psychologically put, a common susceptibility of all men to the 
“Sovereign Masters, Pleasure and Pain,” certain fixed desires, 
a ready-made interest in pleasure. The fact that Bentham 
felt no need for distinguishing (as Mill later did) different 
qualities of pleasure indicates that what he took for granted in 
men was also assumed to be qualitatively equal. Men are 
men before Bentham begins to deal with them. He did not 
feel the need of indicating the method whereby selves arise 
precisely because he assumed the current religious account of 
their genesis to be correct. In this assumption he seems to have 
been representative of Utilitarianism in general. 

There is no occasion here to score an easy point by citing 
from the so-called theological Utilitarianism Bishop Berkeley’s 
religiously motivated remark that “no distinction can be 
conceived ‘between men,” or such similar sentiments frequent 
from Berkeley to Paley; such views are foregone once the back- 
ground is understood. But the significant thing is that what 
the theological Utilitarians made the center of their emphasis, 
the non-theological Utilitarians took for granted, starting with 


* This Bentham thought to prove by a kind of hedonistic law of diminishing 
returns. (See Civil Code, chap. iv.) 
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the religious presuppositions about the soul or using the 
whole theological paraphernalia as a convenient sanction for 
the enforcement of moral demands, as did Bentham. Both 
sets of Utilitarians were at one in insisting upon a theological 
justification as over against ana priori one. But the more the 
end served, the results achieved, were emphasized as the 
ethical criterion, the more unconsciously the individual at the 
other end of the relationship was assumed to be furnished 
ready-made to the situation. As Dewey observes, “the idea 
of a fixed and single end lying beyond the diversity of human 
needs and acts rendered utilitarianism incapable of being an 
adequate representative of the modern spirit.”* The chief 
reason why this is so, Dewey suggests in a later passage.’ 
It is that fixity begets fixity: the logical counterpart of a fixed 
end is a ready-made self. Only here and there in the history 
of Utilitarianism is there a suggestion of the possibility of the 
constitutive influence of the situation, the concrete social 
process, upon the individual as well as upon the end. One such 
suggestion—the most notable one—is Mill’s_ well-known 
insistence upon a qualitative distinction in pleasures, a distinc- 
tion which is as significant in describing the individual judging 
as it is in describing the pleasure judged. But Mill himself 
never saw the full meaning of this suggestion. It did not lead 
him to call in question the assumption of a ready-made self 
furnished to the specific situation. 

So completely given (apart from the social process) are the 
selves with which law and ethics must deal that Utilitarianism 
disintegrated society into a thoroughgoing atomism. But, as 
in many another case, it was found easier to decompose than 
to reconstruct; the terms of the analysis left no basis for an 
adequate synthesis. Sanctions so external as to be suspiciously 
like compulsion were invoked, but there was no final resolution 
for this atomism except the power and grace of God. This was 
frankly admitted by the early Utilitarians, like Berkeley and 


* Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 183. 2 [bid., p. 193. 
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Paley and Tucker, assumed by Bentham, and made the subject 
of serious concern by the later Utilitarians, Mill, Bain, and 
Spencer. That the efforts of the latter group, though laudable 
and helpful, were not entirely successful is seen in the reversion 
of Sidgwick, perhaps the keenest as well as the latest of them, 
to the old-time theological aid for final resolution of this 
problem. The renewal by Sidgwick at the close of the nine- 
teenth century of the original rapprochement between Utilitari- 
anism and theology but serves to indicate that a certain common 
view of human nature was inherently fundamental to both. 
At bottom this common element may be reduced to the same 
conception already seen to be shared by theology and the 
Kantian ethics, namely, the notion that the “essential attri- 
bute” of man is a soul furnished to him independent of the 
social process. All these systems of thought found a place, of 
course, for growth: Kant set the soul the task of subduing 
all desires to the mastery of a universalizing reasonableness; 
the Utilitarians, the task of creating out of external compulsions 
internal sanctions; and Christianity, the task of adding the 
Christian virtues, of “growing in grace and knowledge.” 
In all of them, indeed, the task of the soul was growth; but 
the soul was as given as was the task. The very nature of the 
given logically involved, and made inevitable, the nature of the 
task assigned it. Though there might have been differences 
as to just what and how much was given, for all of them alike 
at least the core of individuality was furnished. Locke 
himself had reduced the given to the minimum; but though 
the human tabula was rasa, still the tabula was there.* 


III 


Postponing to another time a consideration of the fate of 
the equality ideal in America when this persisting conception 
of a static self should have been undermined by twentieth- 


* Cf. Dewey: “Orthodox psychology starts from the assumption of . . . . inde- 
pendent minds. However much different schools may vary in their definition of mind, 
they agree in this premiss of separateness and priority.” (Human Nature and Conduct, 


p. 84.) 
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century psychology, it is sufficient, in closing this account, to 
indicate how admirably adapted was this notion of the soul, 
common to all the large idea-systems influential in the nine- 
teenth century, to serve as a basis for the belief in human 
equality. 

The clearest meaning of the term ‘‘equality” is quantitative. 
Its stzict sense appears in connection with mathematically 
measurable entities, a yard of cloth, a bushel of wheat, or an 
acre of land. When it is applied to qualities, they are such 
again as can in some fashion be measured. While the quanti- 
tative connotation lingered, the concept itself was put beyond 
danger of disproof through measurement in the bold theological 
claim that men are equal before God. Now, however, that 
we have examined two great modern ethical systems, we are 
better prepared to understand what that theological phrase 
really meant. Its meaning was wrapped up in the conception 
on which Kantians, Utilitarians, and theologians were at one, 
a given self. One does not need to see the products of a mint 
to predict that they will be equal. True, one might from 
careful scrutiny and weighing of silver dollars come inductively 
to the conclusion that they were equal; but he might also from 
an understanding of the mold predict with confidence that all 
the products of it would be equal. Not having been able to 
reach equality by the difficult inductive road, philosophers 
discovered the royal thereunto: they merely assumed the mold, 
from which equality of products followed of course. Equality 
before God, when thought thoroughly through, had chiefly 
to do with God’s keenness of vision; it merely meant that if 
anybody could see the core of men, the very “principle of 
individuality,” as James phrased it, he would see that men are 
actually equal. God had the advantage in being the only 
one that could see this. This phrase was, then, but the religious 
way of putting what the philosophy of the time as truly, if not 
as graphically, presented. The given (and by definition it 
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constituted the human differentia) was in all men equal because 
it came to them all from the same matrix of indefiniteness, 
whether that matrix be named, with the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition, God; or, with Kant, the noumenal world; or, with 
Spencer, the Unknowable; or, with the non-theological Utili- 
tarians, be left unnamed and largely unacknowledged. Though 
the essential element of men was pushed beyond the reach 
of measurement, yet a certain feeling for fact, a certain reminis- 
cence of the quantitative connotation of the concept of equality, 
is contained in the two attributes given to it from Plato to 
James—simplicity and substantiality. A simple substantial 
soul furnished to all alike from an unchanging matrix is so 
admirably adapted to serve as a basis for equality that it is 
not unnatural to suspect the harmony pre-established;' that 
the desire for equality created such an account of the derivation 
of human nature as would guarantee equality. 

We have already stated in religious terms (supra, p. 180) 
a partial answer to the question €aised at the beginning of this 
article. We are now prepared to state in terms general 
enough to include all influential elements in nineteenth- 
century American thought a more complete answer. Men 
should receive equality of treatment, in the various ways 
assigned by the equality ideal, because they actually are equal. 
This fundamental equality is guaranteed by common element 
given independently of the social process, through which, by 
general consent, it later develops. And so without violating the 
common-sense dictum of Aristotle’s that justice does not permit 
equality of treatment to unequals, nineteenth-century America 


t Interesting corroboration of this suggestion is found in the most extreme argu- 
ments to prove the Negro unequal to the white. Before the Civil War, the most 
radical appeal was to the theory of “multiple origins,” it being felt apparently that if 
races came from different molds, no more was needed to prove them unequal. The 
converse implication is clear. When talk of racial equality grew freer, especially during 
the administration of the late Theodore Roosevelt, there was rather widely circulated 
in the South a book entitled, Has the Negro a Soul? The argument was that he has 
no soul. Again the converse implication is unmistakable. 
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was able to justify specific demands for equality, by reasserting, 
in forms more acceptable to the spirit of the age, a doctrine 
that, stated merely in terms of natural rights, had been found 
unacceptable—the doctrine that men are actually equal. The 
beggar ejected in eighteenth-century secular rags was welcomed 
when garbed in nineteenth-century theological finery. It re- 
mained for the twentieth century to demand more than a 
change in costume. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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CREATIVE EXPERIENCE. By M. P. Follett. New York: Longmans, 

Green and Co., 1924. Pp. xix+303. Price $3.00. 

Readers of Miss Follett’s The New State will expect a vigorous attack 
upon a fundamentz! problem of democratic government, and they will 
not be disappointed, although in the present book the author moves in 
the realm of philosophic and psychological conceptions more than in the 
earlier book, in which the political aspect of our society was more promi- 
nently in the foreground. There is, however, one common quality: 
In the earlier work the effort was to penetrate to something deeper in 
democracy than the ballot-box or the mere counting of majorities. In 
the present work the effort is made to get at some deeper principle for 
the adjustment of conflicts than the mere transfer of power from one 
group to another, and a deeper view of the relation between the expert, 
who is supposed to be the great need of a democracy that is living in a 
scientific age, and the popular will, which does not always find in the 
expert a guide to those values which a groping humanity persistently 
if somewhat blindly seeks. 

For a deeper interpretation of what goes on in conflicts within a 
democratic society, Miss Follett brings to bear the principle, old in 
philosophy but given fresh illustration and prominence in recent psy- 
chology, of the mutually determining factors of wholes and parts. In 
the field of law, this would mean that the law would aim not so much to 
sacrifice the individual to the social or the social to the individual, but 
to integrate individual and social interests in order if possible to restate 
and remake each in terms of the other. “The legal order by helping to 
integrate purposes is helping to produce larger purposes.” 

The psychological conceptions which the author finds significant are 
especially those of circular response, of total or integrated behavior, and 
of Gestalt. 

The doctrine of circular response is that response is not to an environ- 
ment which remains unchanged; it is rather a response to the relation set 
up. Translated into terms of social processes, “my changing activity is 
a response to an activity which is also changing. ... . My behavior is 
a response to the new situation which I in part have created.” The 
school may stimulate the boy, and this very stimulating character of 
the school in relation to the boy may in turn react upon the school to 


bring about improvement. 
189 
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The concept of total behavior, as developed especially by Holt, is 
another aspect of the principle of creative experience. Finally, the 
Gestalt school, represented especially by Kéhler and Koffka, emphasizes 
the fact that psychological states and processes whose characteristic 
properties and activities differ from the properties and activities of their 
so-called parts may justly be regarded as units. The application of this 
to problems of state has been familiar since the time of Aristotle, but 
every generation needs to be taught in its own language. Applied to 
‘social work, the author finds that it would mean a more complete view 
of the “total situation” than the detached and specialized approach 
would sometimes yield. The great significance of all these aspects of 
circular response is to make clear the thought that a process of mutual 
consideration and of forward-looking co-operative planning may itself 
so change the elements of the situation as to point the solution. Certainly 
in many of the efforts to work out a better relation between capital and 
labor, the mere fact of sitting around the same table changes the nature 
of the problem, because part of the problem is an attitude of mind. The 
type of solution which is most likely to be permanent is not that of 
compromise but that of invention, by which each can gain, because 
some new value is created. 

Is it always possible to meet situations in this “creative” way? Pro- 
fessor Fite many years ago in his /ndividualism expressed his conviction 
that it is, if we are intelligent enough. Others are less optimistic. At times 
we certainly meet a clash of wills which seems incapable of adjustment. 
It is however a good working hypothesis to assume that there may be 
some plan of action which will do better than hold conflicting views and 
rights in balance. Life undoubtedly goes on because it does find some 
way to outgrow many of its seemingly hopeless conflicts. The expert 
who can find what the facts are, is one contributor toward a creative 
process, but when we have all the facts it is by no means clear in all cases 
just what we are todo withthem. An attitude of mind that is constantly 
inventive may go along with a process of conflict and may often use the 
process, as Hegel believed, for reaching a larger result than would emerge 
without it. 

The student of philosophy, as is apparent from this outline, will find 
little novelty in fundamental conceptions, but the student of the present 
social process or the practical worker in that process will find many fresh 
applications of an old principle, and these should tend to make it a 


genuine working tool instead of a museum specimen. 
J. H. Turts 
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ETHICS AND SOME MoDERN WorRLD ProBLems. By William McDougall, 
F.R.S. London: Methuen & Co., 1924. Pp. xvi+240. Price, 
7s. 6d. net. 

When in 1893 Mr. McDougall read Huxley’s famous Romanes 
lecture pointing out the disharmony (as it seemed to him) between evolu- 
tion and ethics, he received a severe moral shock, followed by deep 
depression, and from that shock and depression (he tells us) he has never 
wholly recovered. The present book is his delayed reaction to this early 
experience and in this he attempts to resolve the disharmony. There are 
two leading themes set forth, the internal danger of race degeneration 
(upon which he has already said much in his National Welfare and 
National Decay) and the consequent foundering of the ark of culture; 
and the external danger to all mankind (but to the European races in 
particular) of the growing menace of the new weapons of destruction. 

To take first the first theme, that of race-degeneration: He points 
out certain “suicidal” tendencies to civilization arising from the working 
within humanity of the altruistic or benevolent impulse, which prompts 
us to desire that every human being shall be free to satisfy and exercise 
every strong impulse proper to the human species, especially the impulse 
to procreate our kind. Yet such a “natural right” is not compatible 
with the maintenance and progress of any civilization of a high type. 
Hence the existence in our present civilization of a dual ethical basis, 
two distinct systems which have never been harmonized, the national 
and universal systems. Ethics has been in the main the ethics of the 
individual, whereas politics has been national, and the Western world 
has consistently regarded ethics and politics as two distinct studies. 
So European nations have developed a code in which the incompatible 
precepts of the two systems are blended in varying proportions. This 
duality was in certain respects favorable to progress, for while the 
universal element was a liberalizing influence, the persistence beside it 
of the national system conserved and protected the growth of stable 
nations. Thus was produced that diversity of culture within the bounds 
of a common civilization which has conditioned European progress. 
Occasionally there appears, as in Nietzsche, a reaction to the perception 
of the destructive tendency of universal ethics, and “in the violence of 
his reaction, he poured out the baby with the bathwater and preached an 
ethic that was neither national nor universal but purely individual and 
aristocratic.” 

Professor McDougall is one of our most distinguished and alert 
psychologists, and his theme is expounded with all his accustomed 
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vigor and lucidity. But when he turns to give a prescription for the 
disease he has diagnosed he follows the mirage of a utopia of his own 
creation. To remedy the racial degeneration he suggests the reversal 
of the ‘‘ultra-democratic’”’ legislation which has carried out its ideal of 
universal adult male suffrage, and the deprivation of the criminal, illiter- 
ate, and degenerate classes of the vote, the franchise being limited to a 
specially favored “Class A”’ selected and certificated. This class would, 
it is argued, form a self-protective nucleus and arrest degeneration. As 
a remedy for international chaos, he would have preferred to institute 
a permanent Court of International Justice rather than the present 
League of Nations. This Court should, he suggests, be provided with 
a unique striking arm, an irresistible air force, which would enable it to 
enforce the Court’s awards, each nation having previously made a binding 
agreement that it will not permit the use of military or commercial air 
craft. This Court would interpret and enforce existing treaties, and it is 
argued that the great powers would be induced to enter into mutual 
series of treaties looking toward international justice and the enforcement 
of peace. ‘In this way we should advance from the present position 
in which no international law (/oi) exists, but only partially recognized 
principles of international right (droit), to one in which all nations would 
be bound and forced to obey certain explicitly defined and limited prin- 
ciples of international law.”’ 
Pe M. J. 

Race Prejupice. By Jean Finot. Translated by Florence Wade- 

Evans. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1906. Pp. xvi+320. 

Price, $3.00. 

Until his death recently the gifted author of this volume was a recog- 
nized leader of those whose sympathies and social interests extended 
beyond the boundaries of their own race and nation. He set himself 
squarely against the rising tide of modern race theories. In this book he 
seeks to show that these theories have no sound scientific basis. Indeed, 
they are little more than pseudo-logical justifications of the prejudices, 
national and racial, of their proponents. Point by point he examines the 
anthropological, psychological, and sociological data upon which such 
writers as De Gobineau, Chamberlain, and Lapouge have based their con- 
tention that the white race—or some particular element within it, such 
as the so-called “Nordic” type—is innately superior to all other races. 
Invariably Finot finds that the evidence does not support the basic 
assumption of ‘“‘innate racial inequality.” There is little consensus of 
opinion among the racial theorists as to the specific traits upon which 
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inequality is based and the evidence they offer, Finot insists, is not simply 
vague and inconclusive but positively contradictory and frequently 
irreconcilable. Indeed, much of it may be used equally well to support 
the contrary thesis: what appear to be permanent significant race differ- 
ences are in fact the temporary effects of differences in cultural, or direct 
readily modifiable results of peculiar environmental, conditions. The 
physical differences may be striking to the eye but they are not indexes 
of innate racial capacities which fix the level of civilization above which a 
given race cannot rise. 

Finot pleads his case brilliantly; it is a cause to which he is whole- 
heartedly devoted; he meets his opponents with a fire and vigor of expres- 
sion fully equal to their own; he urges the claims of universal humanity as 
ardently as they espouse the cause of their chosen tribes. Underlying 
Finot’s carefully constructed argument lies the belief “that it is often 
sufficient to breathe on the subjects of our discord to see them vanish. 
The union of a few men of good will has succeeded in overcoming the 
stupidity of the theory of races and of age-long prejudice! For it is 
often enough not to believe certain conventional lies in order to render 
them nil and harmless.” 

This belief in the ability of good will to overcome stupidity and 
prejudice appears somewhat naive when we consider the very character 
of prejudice: it is not dissolved by force of logic; it is illogical, unreason- 
ing; knowing truth it holds to untruth. Therefore we call it prejudice. 
This persistent perversity of prejudice makes it a most baffling form of 
human behavior. We cannot banish it by breathing on it, nor by taking 
thought, nor by deprecating or abusing it. Its roots lie too deeply 
within our nature. 

Accommodation to another race is not easy and occurs only where 
conditions are favorable, such as comparatively slow rate of penetration 
and absence of active economic competition. Assimilation of another 
race rarely occurs; this requires intermarriage, a relation which brings 
into direct contrast those physical differences which symbolize race and 
touch off the ancient prejudices, but more important, involves the sur- 
render of important property rights and the loss of superior economic 
and social status. High ideals of racial equality and inter-racial good 
will are not sufficient to offset these powerful, dominating life-interests 
of racial groups. Racial amity will most probably result from the 
development of forms of social organization in which these interests 
are preserved. How may this be accomplished? Finot is not concerned 


with this problem. 
ERLE FISKE YOUNG 
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DEMOCRACY AND LEADERSHIP. By Irving Babbitt. Boston and New 

York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. 340. 

Now comes Professor Babbitt to descry anew and anew to lament the 
tendencies of this modern age. We have all gone out after our “expan- 
sive desires.” He and a few other humanists alone are left to call us 
back to do penance by humbly pledging perpetual subjection to our 
ethical wills. But a loyalty that begins within extends beyond the 
individual, just as a lawless self, as he argues, lays the basis for and proph- 
esies the coming of the imperialistic state. Under the psychological 
guise of submitting to the domination of our better self, he leads us gently 
into a political subserviency to other selves better than we are at knowing 
our own good. This is what he pleasantly calls substituting “ the doctrine 
of the right man for the doctrine of the rights of man.”” The common 
man is asked to accept ethical humility, but awakes to find that along 
with it he has actually accepted authoritative guidance from technicians. 
They in turn are asked to accept the leadership of their higher nature, 
and awake to find themselves in bondage to an external group who call 
themselves “ethical workers,’ but who do nothing but enjoy with dignity 
a subsidized leisure and thus set a good example for mankind! Already, 
then, the prospective reader is prepared to expect from this book 
such treatment of social questions as would occur to a literary critic 
who writes of times that to him are utterly out of joint. Babbitt’s 
literary criticism, brilliant if detached, is water-logged by preoccupation 
with weighty matters about which he knows next to nothing. Water 
and oil are both sometimes ruined by injudicious attempts to mix them. 

If one were inclined to be facetious—and after all that is a happier 
attitude than scorn or anger—he might lament the fact that Professor 
Babbitt has not given freer rein to his expansive desires in the field of 
literary criticism without ever so much as attempting to subdue them to 
a conscience made weighty by brooding over social woes. But since he 
insists on subjecting his own expansive desires to his ethical will, he need 
not be surprised if, running true to his own doctrine, he wakes to find 
himself in the toils of social theorists and political scientists who will 
humble his pride or kill him in the ordeal. Thus have workers ambitious 
beyond their status always fared in earlier régimes dominated by Bab- 
bitt’s philosophy. 

It would not be fair, however, to leave the impression that this book 
has no virtue. Its grievous defects will serve one good purpose if it 
stirs up minds sympathetic with democratic institutions and aspirations 
to reflect upon the problem of leadership. Professor Babbitt himself, 
suggesting this problem in his title, does not get significantly farther 
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than the now trite emphasis that democracy, like every other form of 
social philosophy, must stand or fall with its ability in practice to produce 
able leaders. In so far as he gets beyond this truism, he does so by 
renouncing democracy and turning for leaders to a more aristocratic 
way of life. How crass the form this treason takes has already been 
indicated. Even though one does not share Babbitt’s pessimism regard- 
ing democracy’s potentiality for leadership, he will hardly read this bril- 
liantly written criticism without going on to raise the more significant 
question as to the nature of the leadership that democracy envisages 
and that modern men need. Such a quest must not be allowed to end 
until we have clearly distinguished leadership based upon prestige from 
that based upon knowledge, that is, until we have distinguished the 
society in which Babbitts would shine like stars in the firmament from 
one in which justice would be available to common men. 
T. V. SMITH 


SocIAL DEVELOPMENT, ITs NATURE AND ConpiTIons. By L. T. Hob- 
house, Martin White Professor of Sociology in the University of 
London. London: G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1924. Pp. 348. 
Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

This is the third of a series of books by Professor Hobhouse which 
provide an analysis of ethical conceptions and their applications in social 
life. In this book he is primarily concerned with sociology, that is to 
say, with a description of facts; but those who are interested in moral 
philosophy will find a special importance in the section (pp. go ff.) which 
treats of the place of ethical ideals in sociological inquiry. The author’s 
conception of good as a harmony supplies him with a means of bridging 
the obvious gulf between fact and value, for he finds that society is 
co-operative and moral goodrfess similarly is a unit formed by adjustment 
of a variety of capacities. 

The natural history of social development is summarized, and due 
weight is given both to contemporary problems such as national conflicts 
or the decline of the birth-rate and to the psychological suggestions of 
Professor Graham Wallas and Professor McDougall. The two chapters 
on the interaction of minds and the social factor in the life of the indi- 
vidual should be made a preliminary for any student of economics; 
for the traditional economics is still dominated by the physical sciences. 
Professor Hobhouse gives its due place to the category of “impulse” 
in modern psychology, but he corrects the exaggerations of some social 
psychologists by his emphasis upon intelligence in social relationships. 
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The book, as a whole, is a most valuable contribution to the pro- 
legomena of economics, political science, and moral philosophy. We are 
suffering from social sciences of detail, whose assumptions are never 
examined; and the most fantastic ideas seem to be still prevalent as to 
the motive forces at work in such relationships as those of supply and 
demand. It is not simply that economics is never corrected by a criticism 
of implied moral judgments. The more important fact is that economics 
is often taught without any reference to social psychology and social 
history. The issues in many contemporary controversies in practical 
life, such as those in regard to profits or wages, are not in the 
main economic, but moral and psychological. Hence economists, 
who are still regarded as guides to all tendencies in public policy, make 
pronouncements on ethical and psychological issues in which they have 
no status at all. Indeed, the state of the social sciences at present is 
disgraceful; and if there were no other value in the book, Professor 
Hobhouse’s Social Development would be useful at least in turning our 
attention to fundamentals. Wherever, in a group of sciences, one has 
made great advances, the conclusions and methods of that one tend to 
be extended outside their proper sphere. Such is the position of eco- 
nomics among the social sciences. For example, the Washington 
Institute of Economics, which has already produced a most valuable 
study of the problem of reparations, must inevitably be driven to study 
problems of administration and international organization of government 
which are not primarily economic. But the concentration upon economic 
aspects of our present difficulties may lead to partial and therefore inade- 
quate conclusions. The position of the social sciences and their inter- 
relation, therefore, is not a merely academic matter, but may have 
important practical consequences. It is one of Professor Hobhouse’s 
special claims to attention that his social studies have been carried on 


while he has been also doing practical work in the art of government. 
C. D. B. 


BERNARD BoSANQUET: A SHORT ACCOUNT OF His LiFe. By Helen Bosan- 

quet. London: Macmillan & Co., 1924. Pp. 189. Price, 6s. net. 

It was the wish of Bernard Bosanquet, who died last year (February, 
1923), that no formal memoir of him should be written. He had, he 
believed, put the best of himself into his books, and there would be no 
advantage in repeating their contents; but a brief and simple personal 
record, such as Mrs. Bosanquet’s, is necessary to set the life-scene of one 
who for a generation was the center figure of British philosophy. Of 
mixed Scotch and Huguenot parentage, Bernard Bosanquet’s life began 
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at Rock Hall, in Northumberland (of which an earnest and delightful 
record is presented), and was continued at Harrow and Oxford, where, 
after graduating, he taught for ten years as fellow and tutor of University 
College. He used to say that he owed much of his philosophy to the 
practical and concrete nature of the teaching of T. H. Green, who, in his 
turn, accounted Bosanquet as the “ best-equipped man of his generation.” 

Philosophy, and also his interest in social work in connection with the 
Charity Organization Society, drew him later to give up tutorial work 
and to live in London, where he was associated with the London Ethical 
Society, an offshoot of the ethical movement set on foot by Professor 
Felix Adler, of New York. He alludes to this period in his book, The 
Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy. With the ethical 
movement in America and England he was not, however, in complete 
accord. He did not think that the teaching of “morality,” as such, 
could ever be a substitute for religion, and in a small leaflet issued in 
1887 he maintained that moral philosophy has little definite tendency 
toward moral edification, and that even moral suasion is not the prime 
necessity: “A man is what he is made of, and he is not made of what he 
hears once a week, but what habitually goes into him.” 

Bosanquet’s life-work falls in three main clearly marked periods: in 
the earliest he was mainly occupied with logic; in the central, his chief 
interest lay in ethics and aesthetics; and later, he was largely preoccupied 
with the implication of Absolutism in religion, a development no doubt 
inevitable in his deeply religious nature. Logic, as we have said, had 
the earliest claim on him, and the object of his first book, Knowledge and 
Reality, was to show how Bradley’s “essential and original conceptions 
might be disengaged from some peculiarities which he apparently shares 
with reactionary logic.” His own Logic (1888) seemed to an American 
critic writing of recent years in the Philosophical Review, “the greatest 
masterpiece of logical writing in our tongue.” The publication of 
Bradley’s Ethical Studies in 1876 was to him an event of highest impor- 
tance, not only because it restated and concluded the discussion of hedon- 
ism, but because it furnished the basis of an entirely new interpretation 
of Kantian ethics. Feeling that Bradley’s work had been so thoroughly 
done, Bosanquet himself never attacked any systematic treatment of 
ethical history or problems on a large scale. What interested him in the 
main was, as J. H. Muirhead has written, the “extension of the idea of 
the moral good in the spirit of Plato, so as to include non-personal objects, 
such as beauty and truth.” 

The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, which was pub- 
lished in 1921, was characteristically the outcome of his desire to set 
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himself “at the point of view of the younger men.” Among personal 
qualities which aided his great output is a noticeable clear-sightedness; 
he always had very clearly in mind what he wished to achieve, and there 
was seldom any appreciable interval between the end of one book and 
the shouldering of another. The extracts from his letters, the record 
of his activities, also show him a gentle and generous spirit. He was 
quite without competitive feeling, and looked upon the whole movement 
of thought as essentially co-operative. He might have labeled his ideas, 
as Groeier his books, as the property of himself and his friends. “TI often 
think,” he wrote to a friend, “how anything said or done is the work of a 
generation or group, rather than of anyone; I often feel myself a sort of 
spokesman for my friends, and am only crushed at doing it so 
k . 
imperfectly. thet ALE M. J. 
A Suort History OF INTERNATIONAL INTERCOURSE. By C. Delisle 
Burns. London: G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1924. Pp. 159. Price, 
5s. and 3s. 6d. net. 

The reason why this book was written, as the author tells us, is that 
there is no history which shows how far civilized European life is the 
product of peaceful co-operation between peoples. In contrast with the 
detailed social histories of nations, which are treated as isolated cases, 
this is a brief record of peace, of mental intercourse between nations, 
and the invaluable interchange of goods and services; also of the inter- 
national triumphs of art and science. Like all Mr. Burns’s writings, 
the historical survey is vivid in presentment, and will provide ideal 
material for the teacher and lecturer, who is to supplement purely politi- 
cal and economic history. No class who listened to this summary history 
of peace could avoid receiving the impression of the waste of arbitrary 
interruptions of reasonable progress and of the fertility of co-operation 
and the contagion of “ideas.” 

The penultimate chapter summarizes what has been gained since 
the Great War, the new mechanical advances and the establishment of 
the League of Nations, whose work is the organization of peace. It has 
already achieved something, but it has not been able to attack the growth 
of armaments, and other tendencies urging toward future war. The 
checking of war can only be discovered as men have found out how to 
fight disease, by study and the spread of knowledge. But if we do not 
discover this in time, another collapse is quite certain to occur, for as it 
has been well said, the history of peace must now be “a race between 


catastrophe and education.” 
M. J. 
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Hinvu Ernuics. A historical and critical essay. By John Mackenzie, 

M.A. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1922. 

In dealing with a propagandist work there is always a danger of 
being unjust to the positive value which the exposition may possess. 
But the propagandism is here undisguised, and the author tells us for 
whom the book is meant. He is going to instruct India. “He believes 
that it is important that thoughtful Hindus should have their attention 
directed to the principles on which their practical life is based,”’ and his 
aim had been to make the subject intelligible to the ordinary educated 
reader, particularly to the educated Indian. His work, he tells us, is 
in no real sense of the term a history of Hindu ethics, and as he doubts 
“whether there is any history that might be properly so called in Hindu 
ethical thought,”’ we cannot blame him for not giving what he does not 
profess to offer. He gives a sketch of Vedic religion and magic, the 
ethics of the Upanishads and the philosophical systems, and the doctrine 
of Dharma. There is nothing to show that his studies have taken him 
deeper than certain well-known textbooks and translations. 

The philosophical systems both orthodox and heterodox did not 
distinguish their ethics from their theological principles. Nor did they 
profess to teach people living in the world. They all, except the extinct 
Charvakas, taught for those who had abandoned social relations, and 
were intent on salvation. Evidently there is nothing here to tell us how 
the bulk of the people regulated their lives, and yet most of the book 
is taken up with the discussion of these systems. However, there was a 
a great system of duties for all social classes. What did the ordinary 
man think about the duty of saving a fellow-man, or helping the poor, 
or keeping a promise? ‘The author never tells us. What he does is to 
give us one chapter on Dharma, and this is entirely based on the so-called 
“Law-Books,” written by Brahmins, and not representing actual laws, 
but only what these theorists thought ought to be valid. It is no wonder 
that he finds in these works “the confusion of mind that existed and still 
exists in India regarding the value of the ordinary round of human life.” 
But we can find the real ethics of daily life in Hindu literature, which 
tells us what these ideals really were, and there we find moral conceptions 
unsurpassed by any in the Greek dramatists. Of all this, which shows us 
how Dharma was realized in practice, the author says not a word. 
And because he has not found any philosophical theory written round 
these ideals, he declares that there is in Hinduism no philosophy of 
conduct, and holds that no such principle could be given. He admits 
that hospitality to guests is a Hindu principle, but quotes Westermarck 
to the effect that it is based in the main on egoistic considerations. Still 
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he graciously admits that we must not rule out the possibility of the 
presence of altruistic motives. Is this kind of thing likely to make the 
constant references to Christianity more palatable to the thoughtful 
Hindu ? 

By confining his account of Dharma to the contents of the “Law 
Books” he is able to represent it plausibly as “cold, rigid, and lifeless, 
resting on no great fundamental principle.” Yet although the 
Bhagavadgita is equally Dharma, he treats it quite apart, and here he 
makes great concessions. But he ignores them again when he finally 
comes to state how “Hindu ethics is in certain important ways funda- 
mentally different from that of Christianity.”” The basis of the Christian 
ethic is “the eternal love of God to his creatures.’”’ This he contrasts 
not with the incarnate Vishnu, “the great Lord of all the worlds, the 
friend of all beings,” nor with Ramanuja’s conception of God as “the 
Omniscient, the Truth-teller, the one Ocean of affection for all who resort 
to him, the supremely merciful,’ but with the quietistic ethic of philoso- 
phy, and the cold system of Dharma. This indicates a certain lack of 
persuasiveness even as propaganda, and it is not decreased by the fact 
that what the author understands by the Christian philosophy of ethics 
is never systematically stated. But the aim of the book as part of the 


religious quest of India does not concern us. 
E. J. THomas 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


A PHILOSOPHICAL Stupy oF Mysticism. An essay. By Charles A. 
Bennett. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1923. Pp. 192. 
Not since the appearance of Hocking’s The Meaning of God in Human 

Experience, now more than a decade ago, has a book of its kind offered 
itself to students of philosophy in America which challenges such a 
thoughtful perusal as Professor Bennett’s achievement. Writers on 
mysticism have not been few, but none with whom I am familiar has 
revealed the thorough grounding in the history of thought, the sensitive- 
ness to the larger issues which mysticism involves, and the delightful 
though undeserved modesty which stand out on almost every page of 
the present essay. 

It is well to have Hocking’s book in mind at the outset, for it stands 
to Professor Bennett in more than a temporal relation. In his brief 
Preface Professor Bennett acknowledges that his chief debt of gratitude 
is to the Harvard idealist, and in fact those familiar with the latter’s 
magnum opus will find little that is distinctively different in point of 
doctrine in the chapters of his Yale follower. But let no one suppose 
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on this account that the book can be safely neglected or even hastily 
skimmed through, for the same virtues of thought and style which made 
The Meaning of God in Human Experience so stimulating to those who 
gave it a careful reading are characteristic of Professor Bennett’s pages, 
and I think it must be said also, the same defects. Without taking the 
space to enumerate these in detail, let me note and illustrate the most 
prominent of each. 

Perhaps the most attractive feature of Hocking’s writings is the 
genius for novel and provoking suggestions in the way of definition or 
analysis, often not systematically followed up, but none the less powerful 
to dissolve and enlarge ideas in the reader’s mind. The same happy 
faculty is everywhere obvious in the present study—the chapters teem 
with alluring hints of philosophical novelties—and while doubtless few 
readers will finish the book prepared to admit the author’s conclusions, 
none will finish it without having clarified his own notions or reflected 
fruitfully along unanticipated lines. Professor Bennett notes: 

There are two sorts of persons who will not let you go without a definition: 
the wise man and the fool. The difference between them is that the latter 
demands one at the beginning of an investigation, while the former is content 
to wait until the end [pp. 6 f.] 


Again, “the mystic, as it were, forestalls the processes of history by 
anticipating in his own life the enjoyment of the last age” (p. 31). 
Or “the ascetic is one who wants to know and suffer the worst in order 
to try if by any chance he may be man enough to meet it” (p. 56). 
And a large portion of Professor Bennett’s thesis comes out in the 
following: 

Mysticism is a perpetual return to the vision of God, to the original datum, 
a return therefore to the old; but to the old not as an exhausted but as an 
inexhaustible datum from which may be drawn out new suggestions, new 
dogmas—not in the form of pure metal but in the form of ore 
beginning was the ore [pp. 109 f.]. 


Nor is this faculty unattended by a simple richness of expression and 
analogy such as adds charm of dress to suggestiveness of idea. 

The mystic, every mystic, declares that he has discovered—God! Hardly 
a new insight this, it would seem, nor yet one to be proclaimed to all mankind 
as an unheard-of revelation. Indeed, there is a naiveté here akin to that of 
lovers, every pair of whom is, in their own eyes, the first pair, while a 
sophisticated world watches and reflects that this sort of thing has now been 
going on foralongtime. In short, there is nothing original in mystic knowledge 
unless indeed originality consists not so much in the discovery of the new as 
in the rediscovery of the eternal. 
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So much by way of brief but hearty commendation of our author’s 
philosophical style. It is when we pass to the convictions which he 
would have us share that we come upon the chief defect in Professor 
Bennett’s essay (though one which, being apparently admitted in his 
Preface, we cannot belabor him too vigorously for). How far does the 
Yale defender of mysticism succeed in meeting the challenge which the 
prevailing philosophical temper is ready to hurl at the champion of such 
a solution of the world-problem? This challenge, as I see it, is twofold. 
Let us rapidly formulate it. (1) If the mystic, as he reports, has experi- 
enced the final or absolute good, how can activity of any sort be rational 
in his eyes on emerging from the mystic state, save only the recommence- 
ment of the discipline necessary to another moment of ecstasy? How, 
in short, justify morality, science, civilization, friendship, progress ? 
Either Mr. Bennett ought to show us more conclusively than has yet 
been done the essential vanity of these things, or else he must show us a 
type of mysticism which, in virtue of its own nature, positively furthers 
these values. (2) If, as the mystic reports, he has discovered a supreme, 
all-comprehensive truth about the universe, what is the relation between 
the logic implied by such a discovery and its method and the logic of 
modern science? To validate the logical claims of mysticism, he needs 
to work out for us a complete transformation of logic itself, in order to 
show that every step in any valid logical procedure implies and demands 
the mystic intuition to complete it. 

Now Mr. Bennett attempts to meet this twofold challenge, with, 
I fear, only partial success. A considerable portion of the book is 
devoted to the first point, including the whole of Part III on “Religion 
and Morality,” but the answer offered is decidedly meager. Our author 
notes that 
it is clear that the mystics do not seek God in order to return to the world 
better fitted for active life The consummation of it [the ecstasy] 
carries a conviction of finality They have expressed regret [at]... . 
the transiency of the ecstasy [pp. 34 f.]. 

Yet 

there is something paradoxical about this finality: it must be in some sense 
surrendered in order to be retained. Contemplation seems to demand action 
[p. 35]. 

The answer offered to this paradox is the distinction between the 
finality of the value and the finality of the experience of it, and the asser- 
tion that just because the value is final the experience of it cannot be so 
(p. 42). Just how this can be put into a defensible syllogism is not 
made clear, and the distinction between the value and the experience 
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of it is certainly precarious for the mystic’s claim (also defended by Mr. 
Bennett) to have become one with God and to have experienced eternity. 
An interesting analogy is drawn between the mystic communion and the 
experience of love (pp. 42, 139f.): 

I suppose that every lover knows that in love he has somehow touched 
finality: here is a foretaste of his destiny. Yet lovers come to learn that they 
can only keep the meaning of the experience by letting it go: to try to perpetuate 
it by dwelling in it is fatal. The meaning of love must be worked out, for love 
is a metaphysical experience, discovering to one not only the beloved, but 
making all things new. The new truth has been grasped, but it remains to be 
assimilated. So with the relation between the mystic and God: if he is to 
retain what God means he must let God go, or, more accurately, he must 
surrender the exclusive direction of the mind upon God and establish in the 
world the God to find whom he left the world. 


Here is acuteness of analysis, but just how does it support the negative 
answer given to the central question: Is the value experienced by the man 
who has worked out the meaning of the ecstasy greater than the value 
experienced by one who has merely had the ecstasy? What does sup- 
port that answer? Worse still, is it not clear from mystic literature that 
this moral working-out of the meaning of God, which Professor Bennett 
is disposed to stress, is to the mystic rather a necessary evil than a part 
of the value; is it not an unfortunate consequence of the psychological 
law of shifting attention? If there is a type of mysticism of which this is 
not true, what are its distinctive marks? Mr. Bennett cannot help us 
here; according to him we can only tell good from bad mysticism by 
their fruits (pp. 141, 150): “The mystical vision of the good... . is 
a prescience of the good, a foreknowing in its totality of that which moral 
effort has to establish in detail.” Surely here is little encouragement for 
men of moral zeal to submit themselves to the mystic discipline—sup pose 
I am vouchsafed the experience, only it proves to be of the wrong kind ? 

The other aspect of the challenge Mr. Bennett attempts to meet 
by an analysis of the nature of intuition. Here he succeeds in showing 
the importance of “‘total-working” as over against “‘part-working”’ in any 
knowledge-achievement—we are never wandering in the presence of 
particulars merely, without a universe (pp. 98 ff.)—but what is distinctive 
about the mystic claim is not its insistence on this fact but in the unique 
view of the universe which it offers. The prevalent attitude of philosophy 
and science on this point is not far from that of Kant, namely, that the 
idea of the whole plays a regulative réle merely and has no objective 
reality. I venture to affirm that Professor Bennett introduces no facts 
which need disturb a follower of Kant on this matter. What mysticism 
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needs here is no mere analysis of intuition, but a thorough transformation 
of logic such as to show the mystic intuition as presupposed and implied 
by every valid logical process of whatever sort. For that we have still 


to wait. 
But let the final word be one of praise rather than of detraction. He 


is the poorer who has not read Professor Bennett’s essay, and it is a 
pleasure to express for many other former students of his the hope that 
he will not permit the philosophical world to dispose of him on the basis 


of this book alone. 
EpwIn A. Burtt 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THE IDEALS OF ASCETICISM: AN ESSAY IN THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF RELI- 
GIon. By Oscar Hardman, D.D. London: The Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge, 1924. Pp. xviiit+-232. Price, 12s. net. 
This is an attempt to indicate the scope and significance of asceticism, 

a wide subject, as some measure of renunciation, of discipline enter into nearly 

all forms of religious belief from the crude practices of the savage to the mild 

and rational habit of the Quaker. When people speak of asceticism, however, 

they bear in mind such severe “buffeting of the body” as was practiced by 
many hermits and monks in the early ages of the church and in medieval times. 

The New English Dictionary recognizes this by defining the term as “rigorous 

self-discipline, severe abstinence, austerity.” Asceticism thus comes to be 

regarded as based on the conviction that suffering is a virtue in itself, a state 
which Mr. George Bernard Shaw describes as “‘thinking you are moral when 
you are uncomfortable.” 

But a closer scrutiny cannot require the recognition of rigor as an essential 
feature, “for when all the ascetic practices have been satisfactorily graded, 
when exactly does self-denial become ascetism?” If, as Dr. Hardman well 
defines it, asceticism is a “‘means of self-adjustment in the attempt to establish 
an ideal system of relationships,”’ mere plain living, simplicity, and absence of 
display are thus included in asceticism. Dr. Hardman rightly emphasizes the 
persistence with which man—even Caliban—turns to ascetic practices. It is 
not (as Durkheim points out) a “rare, exceptional, and nearly abnormal 
fruit of the religious life, as some have supposed it to be; on the contrary, it is 
one of the essential elements.” It is, in the form of “renunciation, suffering, 
and toil,” an essential element of Christ’s teaching. Dr. Hardman does not, 
however, consider critically how far the formula is an interimsethik or valuable 
at the present day and such as would be enjoined by Christ under present 
conditions. 

The comparative study of religion may be approached by two distinct 
methods, that of the scientist working in critical detachment and that of the 
professed believer, who approaches the subject with admitted prejudices. 
Dr. Hardman (as he admits) makes his own religion a standard and gauge of 
the validity of other ascetic ideals, on the plea that pure science is incapable of 
providing an adequate description and interpretation of religion, and that 
“‘a personal knowledge of religion in its purest form... . is the necessary 
clue to the maze of human faiths.” There is, indeed, a defect in the otherwise 
interesting survey of a field of human experience. 

M. J. 
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MEDICINE, Macic, AND REticion. By W. H. R. Rivers. With a Preface 
by G. Elliot Smith. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc.; London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1924. Pp. viii+147. 

This volume constitutes the Fitz Patrick Lectures delivered before the 
Royal College of Physicians of London in 1915 and 1916. A supplementary 
chapter is added on ‘“‘ Mind and Medicine.” The starting-point, as the occasion 
dictated, is medicine. Disease has been attributed (1) to supernatural powers 
and agents, (2) to human or subhuman powers and agents, and (3) to thoroughly 
natural causes. Medicine has accordingly been applied religion, applied 
magic, and applied science. Beginning his study with Melanesian society, 
the author traces out the varying relation of medicine to religion and to magic 
among widely diffused primitive peoples still living. This process leads him 
to defend the view that diffusion of cultures rather than separate genesis is 
the more promising explanation of the similarities noted in medicine. The 
specialized discussion is thus generously oriented in the whole field of ethnology. 


BENE S: 


PROBLEMS OF BELIEF. By F. C. S. Schiller. (Library of Philosophy and 
Religion.) London: Hodder Stoughton, 1924. Pp.194. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Schiller is at his best in a pointed and practical study of the nature and 
effects of belief. Psychologically he is on familiar ground, but his skill in 
presenting the problems and their accepted conclusions makes this little book 
much more useful philosophically than many large volumes. He makes the 
point that “dissociation” is probably a misleading term since it implies that 
what was one has become many, whereas in fact.the self is more correctly 
conceived as a unity, gradually “conflated” out of many impulses. In the 
chapter on the “Logic of Beliefs,’ Dr. Schiller very well shows that there is no 
absolute or exact distinction between rational and “‘merely psychological” 
belief; but his attack on the logicians appears still to rest upon a misunder- 
standing of what logic means. This is a very old controversy with pragmatists 
and perhaps so inveterate a psychologist as Dr. Schiller is unable to feel suffi- 
ciently interested in what thinking is ‘‘about.’’ He appears to argue that logic 
is concerned with the processes of thinking and not with their “object”; 
but of course the traditional logic does in fact seem to imply the same confusion. 
In any case this book is a valuable contribution to the study of bad and good 


habits of thinking. 
Cc. BD: B: 


THE BEAvuTIFUL. By Henry Rutgers Marshall. London: Macmillan & Co., 

1923. Pp. x+ 328. Price, 15s. net. 

One cannot help feeling that this book marks the end of a phase in the 
history of aesthetics. It is admirably lucid in exposition, never leaving the 
reader for one moment in doubt as to the author’s meaning. It resumes, 
without any marked bias, the theories of the old metaphysical schools; and 
it takes up a definite position within the psychological school really initiated 
by Kant, but made much more empirical and even pragmatic during the course 
of the nineteenth century. Dr. Marshall divides his subject into three parts, 
beginning with an exposition of his aesthetic theory, going on to the application 
of this theory to the appreciation, creation, and criticism of beauty, and finally 
winding up with four chapters of metaphysical aesthetics which do not bear 
much relation to the rest of the book. 
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The author’s hypothesis, as finally formulated, states that “Beauty is rela- 
tively stable or real pleasure. Any pleasant element may become part of the 
field that is relatively stable. We call an object beautiful which seems always 
to yield pleasure in impression, or contemplative revival.’ Ugliness is related 
to disagreeableness in a similar formula. The first objection to this hypothesis, 
and its dependence on the pleasure-pain theory of aesthetic sensibility, is that 
it fixes on a relatively insignificant attribute of beauty; for though it may be 
admitted outright that pleasure always is an element (and perhaps the only 
constant element) in beauty, nevertheless it differs so in degree between one 
kind of beauty and another as to constitute a difference in kind. There are 
really three distinct fields of aesthetic: the sensational, the emotional, and the 
intellectual. Dr. Marshall nowhere keeps these fields distinct and his theory 
is merely a reduction of them to their lowest common element. It is impossible 
to subsume under the same law the reactions of different sensibilities to such 
diverse phenomena as a “glorious” sunset, a bust by Donatello, and the purely 
“intellectual” music of Bach (to take three examples cited by the author). 
Dr. Marshall does not fail to recognize the ubiquitous variability of man’s 
appreciation of beauty and the truth of the maxim De gustibus non est dis putan- 
dum, though this does not prevent him from rather naively accusing Aristotle 
of a lack of aesthetic sensibility because he failed to appreciate the architecture 
of his age. Because of this total variability of man’s response to the pleasure- 
pain element, it surely follows that the psychological method can do no more 
than subserve the historical and metaphysical approaches to aesthetics, particu- 
larly in the invaluable process of analysis. It cannot result in a categorical 
science simply because it cannot account for all the relevant facts. Beauty is 
insignificant when it is reduced to even séable pleasure; it loses definition. 
Much more real, because much more definite, are the formalist theories which 
hold that beauty is due to perceived relations: they may not account for all 
the items in Dr. Marshall’s unconfined term, but they do at least seem to have 
some application to the more intellectual forms of beauty, fitting most happily 
where the art is most complex. The unconfined use of the word “beauty” is 
paralleled by a similar vagueness in the use of the word “pleasure.” According 
to Dr. Marshall’s theory, pleasure is determined by the using up of a surplus 
stored energy (this does not, however, lead him to any agreement with the 
various ‘‘play” theories of art). The only satisfactory conception of pleasure 
is one that relates it to physical factors like hypnosis, and though pleasure used 
in this sense would allow Dr. Marshall’s aesthetic hypothesis to cover the wide 
fields of sensational and emotional beauty, it would not account for intellectual 
beauty, which is really the historical creation of a few minds, and the result 
of a process of judgment. But we are really trespassing here on another con- 
fusion, that between art and beauty. Dr. Marshall seems to include all art 
within his conception of beauty, but this is a very doubtful assumption. The 
examples of art which he takes to illustrate his arguments are throughout 
rather commonplace and make one doubt whether he has surveyed the field 
afresh. Does his conception of art include early Egyptian art and Byzantine 
art? His few references to modern art betray a confused apprehension of the 
subject, lumping together as romantic excess (“expression for expression’s 
sake”) what he calls ‘the extravagances of /’art nouveau in architecture and 
decoration, of the ‘cubists’ and ‘futurists’ in painting and sculpture, of the 
wild cacophonists in modern so-called music.” This makes it fairly evident 
that he has no conception of abstract or geometrical art, and indeed he would 
find it difficult to account for such art on a hypothesis deduced from ‘‘glorious” 
sunsets, and so on. He totally ignores the important theories of Worringer 
on the nature of abstract art and his account of Lipps, by far the most important 
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and significant of modern aestheticians, is perfunctory and even false. He 
confuses “empathy” (Einfiihlung) with sympathy, and imports into the theory 
a quite gratuitous sense of function, illustrated by an example which completely 
misses the point, betraying that the root of his appreciation of beauty is asso- 
ciative and sympathetic, and never formal. 

A more detailed illustration of the insufficiency of his theory may be taken 
from the art of poetry. Pleasure and pain would account for the rhythmic 
and tonal effects of this art, and for the contemplative value of the evoked 
images and ideas. But perhaps the most essential element in poetry is what 
we might call surprise, or even shock, and takes the form of a bringing together 
of two unexpected epithets or images. 

Branches of wistaria 
Circumscribe a golden grin. 


Dr. Marshall might refuse to acknowledge beauty in the image, but that would 
show his incapacity to recognize original qualities in art. The conjunction, 
it may be admitted, is not pleasant in the sense of his use of the term; it is 
rather in the nature of an alarum to awaken the cloyed sensibilities. 

In conclusion I would like to emphasize the fact that in taking exception 
to the theories of Dr. Marshall, I do not wish to identify him too personally 
with these theories. He merely represents, and represents with finality and 
distinction, a tradition in the history of aesthetic method. It is impossible, 
however, to make silk purses out of a sow’s ears, and the phenomena of beauty 
are too disconnected for anything but an empirical aggregation. We have 
besides the critical and historical problems of art, which had better be reserved 
as a distinct field of inquiry (the Kunstwissenschaft of the German language, 
for which we have no equivalent expression); and there is finally the problem 
of ideal form, of the Absolute; but this had better be left to the metaphysicians 


pure and simple, who will treat it not as a separate science, but, in the manner 
of the Greek philosophers, as an aspect of the moral good. 


HERBERT READ 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS. By S. Radhakrishnan. With a 
Foreword by Rabindranath Tagore and an Introduction by E. Holmes. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1924. Pp. xvi+143. Price, 5s. net. 


To Schopenhauer the Upanishads were in every line full of firm, definite, 
and completely harmonious significance, with profound, original, and lofty 
thoughts on every page. But this was not the spirit in which they were intro- 
duced to English readers. The nineteenth century was so intent on its rational- 
istic polemic with orthodoxy that it was unable to admit the reality of the re- 
ligious feeling even as a psychological phenomenon. This attitude has changed, 
and there is perhaps no one better qualified to speak to the East and West of 
the experience of the spiritual life than Mr. Rabindranath Tagore. However 
much the authors of the oldest Upanishads were speculators, they were in the 
first place the possessors of a spiritual experience. Their messages ‘‘are not 
associated with any particular religion, but they have the breadth of a universal 
soil that can supply with living sap all religions which have any spiritual 
ideal hidden at their core, or apparent in their fruit and foliage.” They were 
speculators, but their theories were interpretations of their most fundamental 
experience, not merely of the needs of the intellect. These needs later found 
their full expression in the philosophies that look to the Upanishads as their 
authority, and it was the mistake of Gough and Deussen that they took one 
of these later systems as the one authoritative interpretation. 
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Professor Radhakrishnan in this work, which is a reprint of the section on the 
Upanishads from his /ndian Philosophy, restores the subject to its true atmos- 
phere, so that although he writes on the philosophy of the Upanishads, he admits 
that they ‘‘had no set theory of philosophy or dom:uatic scheme of theology 
to propound. They hint at the truth in life, but not as yet in science or philos- 
ophy.” For the metaphysician their interest is thus chiefly historical, but for 
the student of religion they are still the vital expression of an ever living experi- 
ence. It is not always easy to distinguish Professor Radhakrishnan’s interpreta- 
tion of what he holds to be the teaching of the Upanishads from the actual expres- 
sions themselves, but unless the reader is prepared to study for himself, he 
must not expect that by means of any exposition he will be sure of penetrating 
to the actual thought of two or three thousand years ago. On the relations 
of Upanishadic thought to the ritualism and polytheism of the popular religion 
and the rigors of the social system, questions that are still alive, Professor Rad- 
hakrishnan is severe, and coming from an Indian his remarks are all the more 
weighty. But there is nothing unbalanced in his attitude, and the lucidity of 
style and expression makes his book an admirable introduction for Western 
readers to Indian modes of thought. 

EpwWArD J. THOMAS 

CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


THE Wor.tp oF Souts. By Wincenty Lutoslawski. London: G. Allen & 

Unwin, Ltd., 1923. Pp. 224. Price, tos. 6d. net. 

Professor Lutoslawski has long listened to the golden voice of Plato and has 
become a Platonist attempting to realize in his own person Plato’s ideal of the 
philosopher. The book originally termed The Progress of Souls was first written 
in English in 1897, then re-written in German and published two years later. 


The World of Souls (as published today) contains six chapters of the original 


work written in 1897, with a later chapter written in 1921. In his English 
work, the origin and growth of Plato’s Logic, Lutoslawski has shown himself a 
patient and accomplished scholar; in the present work (as William James wrote 
a quarter of a century ago), the cosmopolitan ‘‘almost entirely gets away” 
from the technical philosopher. His message is to impress us with the signifi- 
cance of the soul. The soul is able to communicate telepathically with other 
souls, though he frankly recognizes this method of communication is not readily 
or universally at our command; and in the necessary training of the soul he 
lays stress on the acquirement of languages, since the mastery of a new form of 
expression is a widening of the soul’s range. He is himself, it should be noted, 
an accomplished linguist, and his previous writings include essays in five 
other languages. 

Lutoslawski believes in individual souls as ultimate facts, that is, that 
“each of us in his inner individuality is a permanently receptive and perma- 
nently active part of the universe.” The soul is immortal, and this belief is 
based on his experience of a sudden intuition. At a certain date (1885) he 
was aware of most of the arguments for immortality, but they did not appear 
definitely convincing. The immediate intuitive certainty was (as in the classic 
instances collected by William James) sudden. Professor Lutoslawski is 
aware that the majority of his readers will consider his discovery as a subjective 
illusion, but points out that a persistent illusion is at least a psychological fact 
deserving attention. He will find fewer believers in his intuitive certainty of 
pre-existence. The work closes on a delightfully utopian note—his dream of 
a community or Forge; a trifle of some two hundred thousand pounds would 
be sufficient to insure its permanent existence, in which all reasonable means 
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would be applied to help the growth and awakening of human souls. But this 
philosopher’s eidolon, like Plato’s ideal republic, is not likely to be realized on 


earth. 
M. J. 


THE RE-CREATING OF THE INDIVIDUAL: A Stupy OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES 
AND THEIR RELATION TO PSYCHOANALYSIS. By Beatrice M. Hinkle, M.D. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. Pp. xiii+465. 

While the vocabulary of psychoanalysis (and all that means) has been 
quietly winning a place in common life and in many sciences, constant criticism 
and reconstruction have gone on in the psychoanalytic camp itself. A layman 
may now guess that psychoanalysis has passed from the all-or-none insistence 
and is disposed to accept the more-or-less principle. Beatrice M. Hinkle 
is perhaps the best-prepared American to mediate between the varying claims 
of Freud, Adler, and Jung and to pass the result on to the public. Though 
confessing greatest indebtedness to Jung, she draws upon all the masters with 
a discriminating mind. The scoffer will see a fine poetic justice in her applica- 
tion of psychoanalytic insight to the strained relations between Freud, Adler, 
and Jung; but the earnest student who wishes to exploit all sources of wisdom 
for the common human good will appreciate the objectivity of her analysis. 

Dr. Hinkle’s most recent book marks, moreover, the extension of the ana- 
lytic psychology from the definitely pathological to all who with difficulty orient 
themselves on this reluctant cosmos. Starting with the broad distinction 
between extraverts and introverts, she sharpens the distinction until some 
sort of psychological classification is furnished every individual. One may 
allow for a diversity of prejudices in this highly speculative field, and still 
suspect that no one can read this solid volume without feeling himself in the 
author’s debt. For the passing of ancient and steadfast moorings leaves many 
in need of new centers for integration of personality. It is not improbable 
that as traditional religion is pushed more and more toward the periphery 
of life, psychotherapy will play an ever more responsible réle in re-creating 
individuals who manage to survive but for whom nevertheless the world is 
too much. Dr. Hinkle writes with this possible universal service in mind. 
If mankind must eventually seek a substitute for salvation, psychoanalysis, 
on both its mystic and its scientific side, is already in on the ground floor of 
mankind’s spiritual enterprise. 

by Veo as 





CAUSATION AND THE TyPEs OF NEcEssiTy. By Curt John Ducasse. Seattle: 

University of Washington Press, 1924. Pp. 132. 

Written from the viewpoint of symbolic logic, this essay aims to give a 
thorough and exact logical analysis of causation. Hence it is chiefly of interest 
to logicians. Part I is a closely reasoned technical critique of the theories 
—_ of Hume, Mill, Kant, Schopenhauer, Kemp Smith, and Bertrand 

ussell. 

Part II is a painstaking exposition and defense against possible objections 
of the author’s conception, which is that causation is an observable relation 
of necessary connection between states or changes of objects. “A state or 
change X of an object is said to have been the cause of a state or change Y 
of another object, if the factuality of X (namely, the persistence of X if X is a 
state, or the occurrence of X if X is a change) was sufficient to the factuality 
of Y. A state or change Y of an object is said to be the effect of a state or 
change X of another object, if the factuality of Y was necessitated by the factual- 
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ity of X” (p. 55). The chief defect in these interesting definitions is their 
neglect of the reciprocal character of the causal relation. To put it paradoxi- 
cally, the effect is partly the cause of itself, and is never wholly due to the cause. 
The connection is within a system or pervading universal. Otherwise how 
could the warmth of the sun which hardens clay soften wax ? 

In Part III causation is distinguished from the types of necessity, which 
are designated psychological, analogical, isological, formal, and nominal 
(p. 113).. The concluding chapter deals with the relation of philosophy to 
science. They are held to have the same method but to differ in subject- 
matter. ‘Philosophy seeks knowledge concerning values, Science concerning 
that which is valued” (p. 119). It is to be hoped that Professor Ducasse will 
develop in another essay this implicit reduction of philosophy to ethics. 

DANIEL S. ROBINSON 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL PROGRESS: THE WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANISATION OF THE LEAGUE OF NaTIons. By G. A. Johnston. 
London: Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1924. Pp. 263. Price, 1os. 6d. net. 


This book is a useful account of the achievements of the International 
Labour Organisation; but it is by no means an account of international social 
progress. Five pages at the beginning indicate the “conditions” of social 
progress, and the rest of the book is devoted to an account of the organization 
and development of the International Labour Office and the Conference and 
Governing Body. The last chapter deals with future problems. The whole 
account is admirably clear and well presented. It should be useful te all 
officials and others who have interest in the ILL.O. Mr. Johnston wasa lecturer 
in philosophy at the University of Glasgow and is now at Geneva in the Secre- 
tariat of the Labour Office. He writes therefore with full knowledge, and his 
sources are unimpeachable. There are problems such as that of the competence 
of the I.L.O. in various countries which no one outside would know so well. 
But a vague feeling may arise among outsiders that perhaps the Secretariat of 
the I.L.O. do not see very well from their office in Geneva the complexities and 
the changes of industrial, commercial, and financial life with which the I.L.O. 
must deal. Officials are not good judges of the importance of their office; they 
may tend to think that departmental development is international social 


progress. 
Ca. Bs 


Jesus AND Civit GOVERNMENT: A CONTRIBUTION TO THE PROBLEM OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY AND CoERCION. By A. T.Cadoux, B.A.,D.D. London: G. Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., 1924. Pp. 166. Price, 6s. net. 


The index of biblical references indicates that the writer is concerned in 
the main to argue with orthodox Christians of the Protestant denominations. 
But he faces the real issues in regard to civil government and points out that if 
coercion is un-Christian there can be no logical ground for accepting the benefits 
of law and government. Indeed, he shows that Jesus himself could not have 
taught except for the coercion invoked in the Roman Empire. War itself, 
it is argued, may be regarded as Christian, in the sense that it has often been 
due to the influence of the Christian ideal of justice in a world of interstate 
anarchy. The “explanation” of texts from St. Matthew’s Gospel and elsewhere 
is naturally theological, for it assumes that Jesus did not make serious mistakes 
of judgment. The book, however, should be cogent against the extreme Tol- 
stoian or Quaker who does not accept any form of coercion. . . 

. D. B. 
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THE SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK OF EuroPE To-Day. By Rudolf Eucken. London: 
The Faith Press, 1922. Pp. 96. Price, 3s. net. 


This small book, one of a series devoted to the “spiritual reconstruction of 
Europe,” is respectable both for the sake of its eminent author and on account 
of the high end to which it is devoted. Starting with an analysis of the present 
state of religion the author concludes that “the civilization of today is so 
full of open questions, it has disclosed so much that is dark and evil, it affords 
so little for the inner life or the complete life of the soul, that we feel the failure 
of religion to be a painful loss..... ” “A loss indeed we cannot bear,” 
he significantly continues. There lies, for him, the real sanction of religion, 
in the perpetual need of men for some higher unity, the sense of that unity, 
or at least the belief in it—not in the validity of some revelation. Thus it is 
curious that, as he proceeds to consider the task now before religion, he con- 
demns the utilitarian philosophy. 

He discovers three characteristics of our modern culture against which 
(together with utilitarianism and materialism) religion “must” set its face. 
They are “the preponderance of the dynamic over the static, for religion must 
rise above considerations of time and change; the guidance of the spiritual 
life by the intellect, for the unfettered understanding leaves no place for rever- 
ence; and last, the prominence assigned to economic problems, for this is a 
symptom of the materialism of the age.” In conclusion, Professor Eucken, 
in a short chapter which is by far the most interesting and coherent part of 
the book, looks into the future, and describing and distinguishing the two types 
of Eastern and Western religion—Christianity and Buddhism—concludes that 
men must adopt either the attitude of positive affirmation of the one or the 
negative attitude of resignation of the other. 

There is nothing here to disturb the mind or ravish the heart of a reader; 
a certain nobility in the purity and aloofness of the author’s own outlook and 
something touching in the attempt—for one reader at any rate the unsuccessful 
attempt—to send down some message of hope to a tortured and disillusioned 
generation which can no longer discover the things that pertain to its peace. 


M. J. 


An Essay CONCERNING HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. By John Locke. Abridged 

and edited by A. S. Pringle-Pattison. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1924. 

Pp. xlviii+380. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 

Locke’s inquiring essay into the powers of the human mind, which became 
later the philosophical bible of eighteenth-century enlightenment, was 
announced by him as “an attempt to examine our abilities and see what 
objects our understandings are fitted to deal with.” Locke still is a vital and 
stimulating figure in the history of thought; following up his searches after 
truth (as he wrote) ‘“‘as a sort of hawking and hunting, wherein the very pursuit 
makes a great part of the pleasure.” As a pioneer, and not entirely consistent, 
thinker, he has been chosen by certain historians of philosophy as the type of 
British empiricist, and at the same time the enemies of empiricism find him 
attractive because, as a somewhat inconsistent empiricist, he could be confuted. 
Locke occupies, therefore, a halfway-house on the highway of philosophy, and 
the student leaves his shelter for other terminals. Mr. A. S. Pringle-Pattison 
has done excellent service in reducing the Essay Concerning the Human Under- 
standing, written, as Locke confesses, “‘by catches and many long intervals of 
interruption,” to smaller compass. He has done for the text what Locke was 
“too lazy, or too busy”’ to do for himself, and given us an edition with omissions. 
The cadres of the essays are retained, even to the extent of supplying the titles 
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of chapters from which no extracts are given. On the whole, while the redun- 
dancies of the text are pruned away, there is left an authentic picture of the 
Essay as it took form in the author’s mind. 
M. J. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 
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IN MEMORIAM: JAMES EDWIN CREIGHTON 
G. WATTS CUNNINGHAM 


James Edwin Creighton was born at Pictou, Nova Scotia, 
April 8, 1861. He graduated from Dalhousie College in 1887. 
In 1892, after travel and study abroad, he received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy from Cornell University, with which 
institution his life thenceforward was to be identified and which 
he was to serve as Sage professor of logic and metaphysics 
from 1895 until his death, and as dean of the graduate school 
from 1914 to 1923. The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred on him by Queen’s University in 1903, and by 
Dalhousie College in 1914. He was editor of the Philosophical 
Review from 1892, and American editor of Kant-Studien from 
1896. The American Philosophical Association, which he was 
instrumental in founding, chose him for its first president; 
and he was ever a faithful attendant upon its sessions and an 
enthusiastic participant in its programs. A joint committee 
of the Eastern and Western divisions of the Association 
extended to him an invitation to fill the Carus lectureship at 
the 1924 meeting, but this honor his weakened condition 
prevented him from accepting. After a lingering illness the 
end came on the afternoon of October 8, 1924. 

Professor Creighton’s published writings are largely in 
the form of articles scattered through various journals, particu- 
larly the Philosophical Review, to which through thirty-two 
years he gave such loyal and unstinted service. Since its 
first publication in 1898 his An Introductory Logic has held its 
rightful place among the leading texts for beginners in this 
field of study. He had projected a book under the title, 
The Rise of the Historical Method in Philosophy, and many 
years had been devoted to its consideration; unfortunately 
his death occurred before the work was brought to completion 
—an irreparable loss to American scholarship! 
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There have been few teachers of philosophy who excelled 
Professor Creighton in the art of stimulating students to their 
highest endeavor. Of his students he was one of the keenest 
of critics—and one of the kindliest. He would tolerate neither 
the hasty incubation of ideas nor their slipshod expression; and 
yet his criticisms were so genially presented that the student 
felt, not hurt, but ashamed that he had fallen so far short of 
his real abilities as to have been content to bring such a sorry 
offering! Professor Creighton could get before the student’s 
vision an ideal of high and lofty accomplishment and could 
keep it there as an alluring goal rather than an unattainable 
ideal disheartening by its very remoteness. And in this ability 
lay one secret, and it seems to me the main secret, of his really 
remarkable power as a teacher. Many who caught this vision 
remain to bless his memory. 

The novel in philosophy Professor Creighton was inclined 
to regard with suspicion until it could show itself competent 
to adjust itself to the deeper drift of the historical development 
of philosophical thought. And this, in his opinion, it could do, 
not through bare negation, but through a meaningful and 
significant synthesis of some at least of the major aspects of 
the tradition. He did not, of course, minimize originality 
and self-expression on the part of philosophers. But it was 
his belief that genuine originality grows out of a sound historical 
scholarship, that true self-expression is made possible only by 
historical orientation. He remained convinced that the best 
constructive work in philosophy is necessarily linked with a 
sympathetic grasp of the history of philosophy, just as a real 
appreciation of the significance of the historical tradition is 
inextricably bound up with constructive effort. He never 
departed from the position advocated in his presidential 
address before the first meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association: “If either historical or constructive work in 
philosophy is to prove fruitful, the two sides cannot be sep- 
arated, but must be carried on in close connection, the past 
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being used to reveal the present to itself, and the present to 
unlock the secrets of the past” (Philosophical Review, XI, 224). 
This conviction dominated him in both his thinking and his 
teaching. And it caused him at times to feel more or less dis- 
satisfied with certain currents of contemporary philosophy. 
The tendency which he seemed to discern there to swear allegi- 
ance to the novel without first seriously endeavoring to test 
its value by the touchstone of the major historical systems 
appeared to him unfortunate and mistaken, and not infre- 
quently did he openly deplore it. Our infatuation with novel- 
ties, he was prone to fear, would more and more lead us to 
minimize the importance of patient historical research and so 
would carry us away from contact with that which he deemed 
of indispensable value in revealing the present to itself. 

It was Professor Creighton’s hope, expressed to the writer in 
the summer of 1923, that he might find time and strength to 
give something like systematic expression to whatever he 
might have to add to the philosophical enterprise. But his 


length of days was unfortunately not sufficient to enable him 
to realize this hope, and our philosophical literature is very 
much poorer in consequence. As a partial recompense, it is 
sincerely to be hoped that his various articles in the journals 
will some day be brought together into a single volume so that 
they may receive the consideration which their wealth of 


content deserves. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 














